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INVITATION. 


\ " prone are always weleome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


i ppg ter Massachusetts, the Meadow 
City, ‘‘where the saintly Edwards heralded 
the terrors of the Lord,’’ once the second town 
in importance in New England, famous also 
to-day for its educational and philanthropic 
institutions and its great silk industries, has 
reached the two hundred and fiftieth year from 
its settlement, and celebrated the event June 5th, 
6th and 7th. 

Twenty families from Agawam, and from 
Hartford, Wethersfield and Windsor, Connecticut, 
founded Northampton early in the year 1654. 
Originally the territory comprised the whole or 
part of five other towns. The new settlement 
was named Nonotuck, after the Nonotuck tribe 
of Indians, from which the land was honorably 
purchased ; but after a few months the present 
name was adopted—probably because one of 
the pioneers came from Northampton, England. 

It is worthy of note that one of the first acts 
of the settlers was to arrange for the building 
of a meeting-house, which was ready for use 
within a year. Peace and prosperity have 
attended the town that made so good a begin- 
ning. It never suffered much from the Indians, 
nor did the witchcraft delusion trouble it seri- 
ously. Jonathan Edwards made it famous, 
and Revolutionary heroes, like Hawley and 
Pomeroy, gave it an honorable place in the 
esteem of the fathers. In later years it was 
the midway station and chief stopping-place 
on the old stage route between Boston and 
Albany. Still later it inherited about all the 
valuable results of the experiments in silk- 
weaving and mulberry culture that roused so 
much interest in New England, as well as in 
regions beyond. 

Northampton to-day has a population of 
about nineteen thousand. It is at the junction 
of four steam railroad-lines and of five electric 
roads. Outside its business activities it is known 
as the seat of Smith College, and in a lesser 
degree it is conspicuous because of the Smith 
Charities, the Forbes and Clarke libraries, the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, the Cooley Dickin- 
son City Hospital and the Academy of Music— 
all representative of gifts and endowments by 
such public-spirited citizens as have ever been 
the old town’s most precious possession. 

The largest of the pictures on the front-cover 
page reproduces a new and hitherto unpublished 
photograph of Main Street, showing the court- 
house and the First Chureh—which church, it 
may be noted, stands on the site of the meeting- 
house erected by the pioneers. One of the 
smaller cover-page pictures, ‘‘the center, as in 
1838,’’ shows the same locality represented in 
the large one, but from a different point of 
view. The third illustration, Round Hill in 
1829, will suggest to those who know the place 
how wisely the builders of Northampton have 
wrought. 
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wie words in behalf of the summer boarder 
are spoken by the St. Albans Messenger. 
He desires to live comfortably all the time he 
is up here, the Messenger says; to have within 
easy reach the best that hotels and homes afford. 
Then he can ‘‘help himself’’—to the beauties 
of nature—when he feels like it. In plain 
terms, the people who pay the bills want to 
do their “‘roughing it’’ out-of-doors, if at all, 
and not in the house. The suggestion seems 
reasonable, and therefore it is passed on to the 
rest of New England. Let us treat the visiting 
stranger so well that he will go away sorrowful, 
and determined to come again next year. 


hen travelling with the children start in 

good season, and take no such chances 
as did a father whose experience is reported 
from Rutland, Vermont. He reached the 
station just as the train was pulling out. He 
placed one little girl, aged five years, on the 
rear platform, but before he and the other 
child could get aboard, the cars were out of 
reach, The five-year-old rode five miles, seated 
on the platform, and then, as the train rounded 
a curve, she fell off and rolled down an embank- 
ment. Nothing happened. She was picked 
up, sound in wind and limb, and in due time 
restored to her happy-go-lucky parent. But 
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events might take a different turn another time. 
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ertain citizens of the State of Maine went 

fishing the other day. The lake they 
visited was not far from home, but they were 
unfamiliar with it, and they employed a guide. 
His function was to show them the most 
“‘likely’’ places, and perhaps he did so. Be 
that as it may, they caught but five small fish. 
Then it was time to go home, and when they 
came to settle with their guide he charged them 
at the rate of three for a dollar for the angle- 
worms he had provided. Angleworms at 
thirty-three and a third cents apiece put a 
pretty solid foundation of fact under the familiar 
old jokes about the costliness of fishermen’s 
pait. But the strangers should have hired a 
small boy. He would have shown them where 
the fish lurked—and he would have thrown in 
the angleworms. Pa 
~~ largest Methodist church in the eastern 

part of Massachusetts, in the year 1850, 
was Worthen Street, Lowell, which had six hun- 
dred communicants. Bromfield Street Church, 
Boston, came next, with five hundred and forty- 
six. Webster had the largest Methodist church 
in central Massachusetts, two hundred and 
twenty-nine members, and Chicopee three 
hundred and forty-two members, the largest in 
the west. Persons who keep track of such 
matters will not need to have pointed out the 
changes that have befallen during the half- 
century. A more interesting change touches 
the matter of salaries. In 1850 Bromfield Street 
Church, Boston, paid a larger salary than any 
other Methodist church in the New England 
Conference—but that was only eleven hundred 
and fifty dollars. Only four Methodist minis- 
ters in Boston received more than seven hundred 
dollars a year, and salaries in the conference at 
large ranged from three hundred to five hundred 
dollars. Be it remembered that Methodism 
was not weak or poor, any more than it is at 
present; but living was cheaper in 1850, and a 
thousand dollars was a good deal of money. 
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LEVELING DISTINCTIONS. 

story, briefly summarized in Harper’s 

Bazar, carries with it a suggestion to all 
young people, It is of a schoolgirl of a fine 
old Southern family. She felt that she could 
associate only with girls of similar, station, 
measured by the outward and visible signs of 
culture and breeding. 


At holiday time she went to visit some 
Northern relatives whom she never seen, 
taking with her a schoolmate to whom she 
often confided her ambitions and her ideas of 
companionship, and who, like herself, was a 
‘‘little daughter of the rich.’ 

Fancy, then, the "chagrin of the exclusive 
miss w en, on reaching the little station at the 
close of a winter’s afternoon, she found, not 
the coachman and prancing ‘horses with’ aw 
ished sleigh and rich fur robes, but a long 
sled drawn A a rough old horse. In the sled 
were seated her farmer uncle and his wife, the 
= old- fashioned and countrified to the last 


oF “he house proved to bea plain farm home, 
filled with comfort and abundance, but simple 
— primitive. In the evening, with evident 
ae ure in the bestowal, the aunt presented 

e girl with a silk dress, impossible in color, 
and made up without fit or style by the village 
dressmaker. 

The young girl was dazed at the new ex -* 
ence, and it was not until she was shu 
with her friend in their room at bedtime that 
her real character asserted itself. She offered 
to release her chum from spending the week 
there; some excuse could be made. But she, 
of course, would stay, for her kind old uncle 
and aunt would be heart-broken if she did not. 
The chum proved as true a gentlewoman as 
herself, and refused to be sent off. 

The week turned out a joy, filled with coun- 
ny sports, sleigh-rides and sugaring-off parties. 
The young guests entered into the fun gaily, 
at first to please their hosts, and soon because 
their youthfulness responded to the merry 
doings, and they ——= enjoyed it. 

Even the silk dress was worn to one of the 
parties, and the pleasure in the donor’s face 
more than repaid the sacrifice of pride. Both 
girls fully realized wee es they left that refine- 
ment and good breeding can be demonstrated 
without satin or broadcloth, or even cultivated 
speech. 
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REMEMBERED WISDOM. 
bpp Trishman, as a rule, is capable of over- 
coming many an annoying situation by his 
quick wit, but that he is not always successful 
is recorded by an incident in Short Stories. 


One winter in a logging-camp in the northern 
part of Wisconsin they were short a driver on 
one of the ox-teams used to haul the logs to the 
mill-pond. Pat applied for the job, and was 
hired on the spot, although he had never driven 
an ox-team before. 

One of the old drivers gave him some instruc- 
tions, and told him the meaning of ‘‘Gee,’’ 
‘*Haw,”’ and so forth, before he started out on 
his trip. 

That day Pat got along fairly well, and met 
with no mishaps, but the next morning, when 
he returned with a load of logs on the bob-sled, 
the sled got caught between two trees. By 
none of the phrases he had been taught to use 
in guiding could Pat get the *‘stoopid bas’ 
to back out. He only succeeded in ae 
the sled in tighter and making matters worse. 

Pat scratched his head, and remembering he 
had had no trouble the day before, walked round 
to the oxen’s heads, and looking them ~*~ 
in the eyes said, ‘‘Do the way I id yez 
yisterday. ’’ 
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HAT befell old Tom 
" Lacey and his crew 


sought the lee of it, and there, 
protected from the wind, he sat 
down to wait. 








came in the course of 
the day’s work. Fishermen 
and seal-hunters, such as the 
folk of Breakheart Harbor, on 
the east coast of Newfoundland, 
may not wait for favorable 
weather ; when the fish are run- 
ning, they must fish; when the 
seals are on the drift-ice offshore 
in the spring, they must hunt. 

So on that lowering day, when 
the seals were sighted by the watch 
on Lookout Head, it was a mere 
matter of course that the men of 
the place should set out to the hunt. 

‘I s’pose,’? Tom Lacey drawled, 
‘‘that we’d best get under way.’’ 

Bill Watt, his mate, scanned the 
sky in the northeast. It was 
heavy, cold and leaden; fluffy gray 
toward the zenith, and black where 
the clouds met the barren hills. 

“IT s’pose,’’ said he, catching 
Lacey’s drawl, ‘‘that ’twill snow 
afore long.’’ 

“‘Oh, aye,’’ was the slow reply, 
**T s’pose ’twill.’”’ 

Again Bill Watt faced the sullen 
sky. He felt that the supreme 
danger threatened—snow with wind. 

“*I s’pose,’’ he said, ‘‘that ’twill 
blow, too.’’ 

‘‘Oh, aye,’’ Lacey replied, indif- 
ferently, ‘‘snow ’n’ blow. We'll 
know what ’twill do when it be- 
gins,’’ he added. ‘‘Manny, b’y!’’ 
he shouted. 

In response a lad of fifteen came 
bounding down the rocky path from 
the cottage. He was stout for his 
age, with broad shoulders, long, 
thick arms and large hands; in- 
deed, he was almost a man grown, 
and he was used to doing a man’s 
work. But there was a boy’s flush 
of expectation on his face, and the 
flash of a boy’s delight in his eyes. 
He was willing for adventure. 

‘* Bill an’ me’1l take the rodney,” 
Lacey drawled. ‘‘I s’pose you 
might’s well fetch the punt, an’ 
we’ll send you back with the first 
haul.’’ 

‘‘Hooray!’’ cried Manny; and 
with that he waved his cap and 
sped back up the hill. 

“Fetch your gaff, lad!’’ Lacey 
called after him. ‘‘Make haste! 
There’s Joshua Rideout with his 
sailup. ’Tis time we was off.” 

“Looks more’n ever like snow,’’ Bill Watt 
observed, while they waited. ‘‘I’m thinkin’ 
twill snow.’’ 

“Oh, maybe ’twon’t,’’ said Lacey, optimistic 
in a lazy way. 

The ice-floe was two miles or more off the 
coast ; thence it stretched to the horizon—a vast, 
rough, blinding white field, formed of detached 
fragments. Some of the ‘‘pans’’ were acres in 
size; others were not big enough to bear the 
weight of a man; all were floating free, rising 
and falling with the ground swell. 

The wind was light, the sea quiet, the sky 
thinly overcast. Had it not been for the threat 
of heavy weather in the northeast, it would 
have been an ideal day for the hunt. The 
punt and the rodney, the latter far in the lead, 
Tan quietly out from the harbor, with their 
little sails all spread. From the punt Manny 
Lacey could soon see the small, scattered pack 
of seals—black dots against the white of the ice. 

When the rodney made the field, the punts of 
the harbor fleet had disappeared in the winding 
lanes of open water that led through the floe. 
Tom Lacey was late. The nearer seals were 
all marked by the hunters who had already 
landed. The rodney would have to be taken 
farther in than the most venturesome hunter 
had yet dared to go—perilously far into the 
midst of the shifting pans. 

The risk of sudden wind—the risk that the 
heavy fragments would ‘‘pack’? and *‘nip’”’ 
the boat—had to be taken if seals were to be 
killed. 

“We got to go right in, Bill,”’ said Lacey, 
as he furled the rodney’s sails. 

“I s’pose,’? was Watt’s reply, with a back- 
ward glance to the northeast. ‘‘An’ Manny ?”’ 

““’Tis not wise to take un in,’? Lacey an- 
Swered, hastily. _‘‘We’ll have un bide here.’’ 

Manny was hailed, and to his great disap- 
pointment, warned to keep beyond the edge of 
the foe. Then the rodney shot into the lane, 
with Lacey and Bill Watt rowing like mad. 
She was soon lost to sight. 

Manny shipped his sail and paddled to the 
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DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 





MANNY STAGGERED INTO THE CIRCLE OF LIGHT. 


edge of the ice, to wait, as patiently as might 
be, for the reappearance of the rodney. 

Patience soon gave way to impatience, impa- 
tience to anxiety, anxiety to great fear for the 
lives of his father and the mate, for the offshore 
gale was driving up; the blue-black clouds were 
already high and rising swiftly. 

At last there came an ominous puff of wind. 
It swept over the sea from the coast, whipping 
up little waves in its course—frothy little waves, 
that hissed. Heavy flakes of snow began to 
fall. As the wind rose they fell faster, and 
came driving, swirling, with it. 

With the fall of the first flakes the harbor 
fleet came pell-mell from the floe. Not a man 
among them but wished himself in a sheltered 
place. Sails were raised in haste, warnings 
were shouted; then off went the boats, beating 
up to harbor with all sail set. 

**Make sail, lad!’’ old Elisha Bull shouted 
to Manny, as his punt swung past. 

Manny shook his head. ‘‘I’ll beat back with 
father!’ he cried. 

**You’ll lose yourself!’’ Elisha screamed, as 
a last warning, before his punt carried him 
out of hail. 

But Manny still hung at the edge of the ice. 
His father had said, ‘‘ Bide here till we come 
out,’’ and ‘‘bide’’ there he would. 

He kept watch for the rodney, but no rodney 
came. Minute after minute flew by. He hesi- 
tated. Was it not his duty to beathome? There 
was still the fair chance that he might be able 
to make the harbor. Did he not owe a duty to 
his mother—to himself? 

But a crashing noise from the floe brought 
him instantly to a decision. He knew what 
that noise meant. The ice was feeling the force 
of the wind. It would pack and move out to 
sea. The lane by which the rodney had entered 
slowly closed. 

In horror Manny watched the great pans 
swing together. There was now no escape for 
the boat. The strong probability was that she | 
would be crushed to splinters by the crowding | 
of the ice; that indeed she had already been | 





crushed; that the men were either drowned or 
cast away on the floe. 

At once the lad’s duty was plain to him. 
He must stay where he was. If his father 
and Bill Watt managed to get to the edge of 
the ice afoot, who else was to take them off? 

The ice was moving out to sea, Manny knew. 
The pans were crunching, grinding, ever more 
noisily. But he let the punt drift as near 
as he dared, and so followed the pack toward 
the open, keeping watch, ever more hopelessly, 
for the black forms of the two men. 

Soon, so fast did the sea rise, so wild was the 
wind, his own danger was very great. The ice 
was like a rocky shore to leeward. He began 
to fear that he would be wrecked. 

Time and again the punt was nearly 
swamped, but Manny dared not drop the oars 
to bail. There was something more. His 
arms, stout and seasoned though they were, 
were giving out. It would not long be possible 
to keep the boat off the ice. He determined to 
land on the floe. 

But the sea was breaking on the ice dead to 
leeward. It was impossible to make a landing 


there, so with great caution he paddled to the | 


right, seeking a projecting point, behind which 
he might find shelter. At last he came to a 
cove. It narrowed to a long, winding arm, 
which apparently extended some distance into 
the floe. 

There he found quiet water. He landed 
without difficulty at a point where the arm was 
no more than a few yards wide. Dusk was 
then approaching. ‘The wind was bitterly cold, 
and the snow was thick and blinding. 

It would not be safe, he knew, to leave the 
boat in the water, for at any moment the shift- 
ing pans might close and crush it. He tried to 
lift it out of the water, but his strength was 
not sufficient. He managed to get the bow on 
the ice; that was all. 

**T’ll just have to leave it,’’ he thought. 


“Pll just have to trust that ’twill not be| 


nipped.’’ 
Near by there was a hummock of ice. He 


Often, when the men were 
spinning yarns in the cottages 
of Lreakheart Harbor of a 
winter night, he had listened, 
open-mouthed, to the tales of 
seal-hunters who had been cast 
away. Now he was himself 
drifting out to sea. He had no 
fire, no food, no shelter but a 
hummock of ice. He had the bit- 
terness of the night to pass through 
—the hunger of to-morrow to face. 

**But sure,’? he muttered, with 
characteristic hopefulness, ‘‘I’ve a 
boat, an’ many a man has been cast 
away without one.’’ 

He thought he had better make 
another effort to haul the boat on 
the ice. Some movement of the 
pack might close the arm where it 
floated. So he stumbled toward 
the place. 

He stared round in amazement 
and alarm; then he uttered a ery 
of terror. The open water had 
disappeared. 

**She’s been nipped !’’ he sobbed. 
**She’s been nipped — nipped to 
splinters! I’ve lost meself!’’ 

Night came fast. An hour before, 
so dense was the storm, nothing 
had been visible sixty paces away ; 
now nothing was to be seen any- 
where. Where was the rodney? 
Had his father and Bill Watt es- 
caped from the floe by some new 
opening? Were they safe at home ? 
Were they still on the floe? He 
called their names. The swish of 
the storm, the cracking and crunch- 
ing of the ice as the wind swept it 
on—that was all that he heard. 

For a long time he sat in dull 
despair. He hoped no longer. 

By and by, when it was deep 
night, something occurred to dis- 
tract him. He caught sight of a 
crimson glow, flaring and fading. 
It seemed to be in the sky, now 
far off, now near at hand. He 
started up. 

‘*What’s that ?’’ he muttered. 

Meanwhile, under the powerful 
strokes of old Tom Lacey and Bill 
Watt, the rodney had followed the 
open leads into the heart of the 
floe. From time to time Watt 
muttered a warning; but the spirit 
of the hunt fully possessed Tom, and his only 
ery was, ‘‘Push on! Push on!’’ 

Seal after seal escaped, while the sky dark- 
ened. He was only the more determined not 
to go back empty-handed. 
| **T tells you,’’ Watt objected, ‘“‘we’ll not get 
lout. There’s the wind now. And snow, man 
—snow |’? 

The warning was not to be disregarded. 
Lacey thought no more about seals. ‘The storm 
| was fairly upon them. His only concern was 
to escape from the floe. He was glad, indeed, 
that Manny had not followed them. He had 
that, at least, to be thankful for. 

They turned the boat. Bending to the oars, 
they followed the lane by which they had 
entered. Confusion came with the wind and 
the snow. ‘The lay of the pans seemed to have 
changed. It was changing every moment, as 
they perceived. 

“Tom,’’ gasped Watt, at last, ‘“we’re caught! 
*Tis a blind lead we’re in.”’ 

That was true; the lane had closed. They 
must seek another exit. So they turned the 
boat and followed the next lane that opened. 
It, too, was blocked. 

They tried another, selected at random. In 
that blinding storm no choice was possible. 


| Again disappointment; the lane narrowed to a 


| point. They were nearly exhausted now, but 
they turned instantly to seek another way. 
That way was not to be found. The lane had 
closed behind them. 

**Trapped !’’? muttered Watt. 

** Aye, lad,”’ Lacey said, solemnly, ‘ ‘trapped !’” 

They rested on their oars. Ice was on every 
hand. They stared into each other’s eyes. 

Then, for the second time, Watt ran his 
glance over the shores of the lake in which 
they floated. He started, then pointed in the 
direction from which they had come. Lacey 
needed no word of explanation. The ice was 
closing in. The pressure of the pack beyond 
would soon obliterate the lake. They rowed 
| desperately for the nearest shore. 

The ice was rapidly closing in. 
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as they knew, it often closed with a sudden 
rush at the end, crushing some pan which for 
a moment had held it in check. 

When the boat struck the ice Watt jumped 
ashore with the painter. Lacey, leaping from 
seat to seat, followed instantly. At that moment 
there was a loud crack, like a clap of thunder. 
It was followed by a crunching noise. 

‘*Tt’s comin’ !’? screamed Lacey. 

**Heave away !’’ 

They caught the bow, lifted it out of the 
water, and with a united effort slowly hauled 
it out of harm’s way. A moment later there 
was no sign of open water. 

‘*Thank God!’’ gasped Lacey. 

By this time the storm was a blizzard. The 
men had no shelter, and they were afraid to 
venture far from the boat in search of it. 
Neither would permit the other to stumble over 
the rough ice, chancing its pitfalls, for neither 
cared to be lost from the other. 

Now they sat silent in the lee of the upturned 
boat, with the snow swirling about them ; again 
they ran madly back and forth; yet again they 
swung their arms and stamped their feet. At 
last, do what they would, they shivered all the 
time. ‘Then they sat quietly down. 

“T’m wonderful glad Manny’s safe home,’’ 
Watt observed. 

‘*I wisht I was sure o’ that,’’ said Lacey. 
‘‘It looks bad for us, Bill, lad. The ice is 
drivin’ out fast, an’ I’m thinkin’ ’twill blow 
steady for a day. It looks wonderful bad for 
us, an’ I’d feel—easier in me mind — about 
the lad’s mother—if I knowed he was safe 
home. ”” 

Late in the night Lacey turned to Watt. He 
had to nudge him to get his attention. ‘‘It’s 
awful cold, Bill,’’ he said. ‘‘We got the boat, 
lad. Eh? We got the boat.’’ 

“No, no, Tom! Not yet! 
doomed without the boat.’’ 

Half an hour passed. Again Lacey roused 
Watt. 

‘*We’re doomed if we don’t,”’ he said. 

‘*We can’t stand it till mornin’, lad. We can’t 
wait no longer.’’ 

Watt blundered to his feet. Without a word 
he fumbled in the snow until he found what 
he sought. It was the ax. He handed it to 
Lacey. 

‘*Do it, Tom!’’ he said, thickly. 
gone.’’ 

Lacey attacked the boat. It was like murder, 
he thought. He struck blow after blow, blindly, 
viciously, gathered the splinters, made a little 
heap of them and set them afire. The fire 
blazed brightly. Soon it was roaring. The 
ice all around was lighted up. Above, the snow 
reflected the lurid glow. 

Warmth and a cheerful light put life in the 
men. They crept as close to the fire as they 
could. Reason would shut out hope altogether, 
but hope came to them. 

Might not the storm abate? Might not the 
wind change? Might not they be picked up? 
In this strain they talked for a long time; 
and meanwhile they added the fuel, splinter 
by splinter. 

“Father! ’Tis you!’’ 

Lacey leaped to his feet and stared. 

***Tis Manny !’’ cried Watt. 

Manny staggered into the circle of light. He 
stared stupidly at the fire. Then he tottered a 
step or two nearer, and stood swaying; and 
again he stared at the fire in a stupid way. 

**T seed the fire!’? he mumbled. ‘The punt’s 
nipped, sir—an’ I seed the fire—an’ crawled 
over the ice. ’T was hard to find you.’”’ 

Tom Lacey and Bill Watt understood. They, 
too, had travelled rough ice in a blizzard, and 
they understood. 

Manny was wet to the waist. That meant 
that, blinded by the snow or deceived by the 
night, he had slipped through some opening in 
the ice, some crack or hole. 

The bare thought of that lonely peril was 
enough to make the older men shudder. But 
they asked him no questions. They led him 
to the fire, prodigally replenished it, and sat 
him down between them. By and by he was 
so far recovered that he was able to support 
his father’s argument that the wind had not 
changed. 

“Oh, well,’’ replied Watt, doggedly, ‘‘you 
can say what you likes; but I tells you that 
the wind’s veered to the south. ’T would not 
surprise me if the pack was drivin’ Cape 
Wonder way.’’ 

**No, no, Bill,’’ said Lacey, sadly, ‘‘there’s 
been no change. We’re drivin’ straight out. 
When the wind drops the pack’ll go to pieces, 
an’ then —’’ 

Thus the argument was continued, intermit- 
tently, until near dawn. Of a sudden, then, 
they heard a low, far-off rumble. It was a 
significant, terrifying noise. It ran toward 
them, increasing in volume. It was like the 
bumping that runs through a freight-train when 
the engine comes to a sudden stop. 

The pack trembled. There was then a fear- 
ful confusion of grinding, crashing sounds. 
Everywhere the ice was heaving and turning. 
The smaller pans were crushed: many of the 
greater ones were forced on end: some were 
lifted bodily out of the water, and fell back in 
fragments, broken by their own weight. On 
all sides were noise and awful upheaval. The 
great pan upon which the seal-hunters had 
landed was tipped up—up—up—until it was 
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There it rested. 


like the side of a steep hill. 
Then came silence. 
Bill Watt was right. 


The wind had changed, 





the pack had grounded on Cape Wonder. The 
three men from Breakheart Harbor walked 
ashore in the morning. 














ALLAS had dimly understood that 
£D} there are a great many interesting 

things in the world which rich people 
never even see, but she had not anticipated all 
the delight it would be to be here in this bare 
little seashore cottage, with these four clever, 
busy artist girls. 

When Grace and Sadie came in for dinner, 
their sleeves rolled up, their shirt-waists turned 
down at the neck, their hands daubed with 
clay, their eyes and cheeks bright, Dallas felt 
sure that they had been doing immortal works. 
In the afternoon Sadie would take Dallas into 
the dusty barn studio, and 
lifting the wet cloths, 


DALLAS, 
THE UN NECESSARY 










‘*And after a while we got acquainted. And 
when I talked about our summer she was 
wild to come, and I thought her board would 
help; and honestly, girls, I never thought 
you’d mind the way you do. She’s perfectly 
harmless. ”’ 

‘*Butterflies are harmless,’’ said Polly, ‘‘but 
having them round all the time is something of 
a bore.’’ 

‘* And that incessant, ‘How perfectly dear!’ ’’ 

Gwen had come out into the kitchen. She 
went on: 

‘‘Did you ever see anything so horrible as 
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but her family were far away, and she was 
not used to travelling alone. ‘Then there would 
have to be so many explanations. Besides, — 
Dallas clung to her sole comfort,—Sadie had 
said that her board helped. 

It seemed very extraordinary that six dollars 
a week could help anybody, but it was her only 
solace that somehow it did seem to help. Her 
presence had at least so much of an excuse. 

They all noticed a change in Dallas. For 
one thing, she stopped painting. She even put 
away her sorry little canvases in the bottom of 
her trunk. She said she was just going to 
roam about and enjoy the sea; and besides, she 
had her embroidery. She was no longer officious 
in her admiration of the others’ work. 

“She hasn’t said, ‘How perfectly dear!’ for 
two whole days,”’ said Gwen, one night. ‘‘It’s 
a great relief.’’ 

Dallas had a way of looking at Grace herself 
in the same way that she looked at her pictures 
or her clay heads—with wistful eyes and a 
pathetic droop of her babyish lips. The others 
teased Grace about the child’s devotion, but 
Grace herself was annoyed by it. Grace alone 
of the four still called Dallas Miss Robbins. 

Yet once Grace came upon the child all alone 

on the rocks, facing the sunset. 
Rapt with wonder while she 





would show her the face 
of a roguish faun, or a 
dimpling mermaid, or per- 
haps the washerwoman’s 
little Maggie etherealized 
into an adorably human 
little angel. 

‘*How perfectly dear!’’ 
Dallas would say, fairly = 
carried off her feet by ad- os a 
miration. 7 

Sadie always thanked 
her for her praise. But / 
Grace never spoke, usu- vi 
ally regarding Dallas with J 
a little frown of contempt. ' 
Yet sometimes Grace could 
not help smiling at the 
eager, sweet-pea face, for 
sometimes, at rare mo- 
ments, Grace, in spite of 
herself, liked Dallas. 

As for Dallas, she worshiped Grace, this 
tall, gifted girl, with the strange, dark face, 
over which her moods, somber or gay, chased 
one another so rapidly. Sometimes Sadie 
wondered which expression would come to be 
the permanent one on Grace’s face, the bitter 
or the sweet. Polly and Gwen painted bits 
of blue sea and rocks and lonely pines that 
stirred Dallas sharply. Again she said, ‘‘How 
perfectly dear !’’ 

Dallas herself sketched away all day—it was 
for the sketching Sadie had brought her. Dallas 
would rather have been able to paint than to 
do anything else in the world. She thought 
she was most privileged to be here, even if she 
did grow so oddly lonesome sometimes; to be 
here with these girls, the cleverest people she 
had ever seen, Dallas was sure — especially 
Grace. Dallas wondered why she was not 
more one of them after four weeks. Grace 
still called her Miss Robbins. Why? 

The reason they gave her the best bed and 
the only silver fork, and would not let her help 
with the dish-wiping was because she was a 
boarder, while the rest were householders ; but 
being a boarder could not make all the difference. 
Sadie, who was always kind, would let Dallas 
cuddle against her knee in the evening fire glow, 
but the others were just so—so—so polite! Was 
it because she could not talk as they did, and 
could not paint as they did—was that it? Well, 
they were very good to let her be there at all. 

Her having half a million dollars in her own 
right was a fact that Dallas so readily forgot 
that she did not know how hard it was for 
other persons to forget it—especially a person 
like Grace Cummings, who could put her very 
soul into clay or paint, but who did not know 
where her next pair of shoes would come from, 
and who wanted so fiercely what money can 
buy—for instance, Paris. 

Of course Dallas ought never to have listened 
that evening. She ought to have shuffled her 
feet or coughed, or done something to show 
the others, busy with the evening housework, 
that she had returned early from her walk. 

But the conversation was well started before 
Dallas realized they were talking about her. 
And Dallas ought to have known that these 
girls, being high-strung, excitable, hard-worked, 
might say more than they really meant. But 
being only eighteen, unaccustomed to the artis- 
tic temperament, and not at all clever, she 
thought they meant it all. 

Polly was speaking, the prettiest and the 
shabbiest of them all. 

“Such dressing down here—those flustering, 
foolish things!’’ 

“Don’t believe she has any others,’’ said 
Sadie, polishing a cup and defending her 
protégée, 

‘* Sadie,’’? called Gwen, from the dining- 
room, ‘‘where did you, a sane woman, ever 
pick her up?” 

“She was with me at Karl’s studio last 
winter. I—I sometimes gathered up the frag- 
ments after Karl had criticized her.’’ 

“Karl! I picture Karl! Did she ery ?’’ 

“Yes, sometimes she did,’’ said Sadie. 








DALLAS SAT ON THE... 


the things she paints? Sadie, somebody really 
ought to stop her.’’ 

“She loves it so,” said Sadie. 
she’s pathetic.’’ 

‘*A person with half a million dollars 
pathetic !’? cried Grace, bitterly. ‘‘A person 
who’s been abroad three times! A girl who 
could live in Paris if she wanted to!’’ 

‘‘She wouldn’t have your genius if she did,’’ 
said Sadie. ‘‘Money isn’t everything.’’ She 
spoke sturdily, but she would have given up 
meat for a winter, if by so doing she could 
have sent Grace to Paris. 

“That child’’—Grace was going to say it 
all out for once—‘‘gets on my nerves. She’s so 
ineffectual. The best of teaching, and she paints 
things that give me the nightmare. Pretty, too, 
but not pretty enough to be painted. Money and 
not brains enough to use it. Dallas Robbins 
is what I call a wholly unnecessary person.’’ 

Out on the piazza a curly head fell forward 
on the step ; somebody in the daintiest of muslins 
shivered in the evening dampness, but did not 
feel the chill because of the hot, dropping tears. 

Dallas did not hear Sadie’s voice, ‘‘Grace, 
I hate to hear you talk like that. There are 
other things in the world besides art.’’ 

Grace, overtired and worried, too, used to 
nothing but admiration from her little group of 
friends, burst forth at this reproach : 

“Oh, I don’t know what I’m saying, and 
you ought to know I don’t, Sadie! It’s just 
awful the way the summer is slipping by, and 
nothing happens. They said they’d take me 
in at Raeburn’s—at Raeburn’s !—if only I could 
have a year of foreign study. But otherwise, 
if nothing turns up, I’ve got to take that 
offer of Hicks & Company, and make Rogers 
groups of—of—soap !’’ She broke into hyster- 
ical laughter. 

Sadie pressed a hand on hers. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
laugh like that, Grace,’’ she said, firmly. 
**You must be perfectly quiet at once.’’ 

“Come up-stairs, Gwen,’’ said Polly. ‘‘When 
it’s the blues, we leave folks to Sadie.’’ 

An hour later steps sounded on the path. 
There was a noisy thrusting open of the door. 

“Is that you, little girl?’’ called Sadie, from 
up-stairs. ‘‘You’re so late we’re all going to 
bed. Wait a minute and I’ll light your lamp.” 

**No, please don’t,’’ said Dallas, running up 
the stairs and meeting Sadie at the top. ‘‘Sadie, 
would you mind kissing me good night ?’’ 

“"No, deary, of course not. There’s one. 
I’ll give you another when I come to tuck you 
in. I’ve just been tucking Grace in. She’s 
very tired to-night.’’ 

**I’m so sorry,’’ said Dallas. It was a very 
quiet and sleepy Dallas that Sadie found in, bed 
a few minutes later. 


“T think 















ROCKS BY HER EASEL. 





a gazed into the depths of golden 
sky, Dallas did not hear Grace’s 


= a steps. 


tag When she felt her near her, 
™~, she did not turn her eyes from 
the radiance before her; she 
only whispered, ‘‘It is so beau- 
tiful!’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Grace, breathing 
a deep breath of delight. 

They sat in silence to- 
gether until the glory 
faded into dusk, just as 
if they had been friends ; 
but this was only once. 

Sadie was afraid Dallas 
was sick. If something 
were troubling her, she 
thought Dallas would tell 
her all about it before long, 
but the girl never did. When 
Sadie went sketching Dallas 
sat on the sand or the rocks 
by her easel, and the sea-wind 
blew through her curls. 

If Sadie did not know 
Dallas’s trouble, she knew 
the best comfort for it—to 
let Dallas talk about Grace. 
When she was talking about 
Grace, Dallas really could forget that she her- 
self was a wholly unnecessary person. 

“‘T think I admire her more than I ever 
admired any one else,’’ Dallas burst forth, one 
afternoon. ‘‘It’s partly the way she paints, 
and more, I guess, what she is.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Sadie, squinting at the blue 
water, her brush poised. She also admired 
Grace more than she admired any one else, but 
it had never occurred to her to say so. 

“*T think she looks just like an eagle,’’ said 
Dallas. 

Sadie’s lips twitched. 
mean,”’ she said. 

‘‘Just as if she could fly up and up, as if 
she couldn’t come down.’’ 

Over Sadie’s eyes there flashed a sad com- 
panion picture—an eagle, caged but untamed, 
with beating, broken wings and drooping head. 

“‘Oh, I hope she won’t have to!’’ she cried. 

**Won’t have to what?’’ asked Dallas. 

‘‘Soap,’’ said Sadie; and then she explained 
that alternative, soap or Paris. 

*‘IT wish I could send her to Paris,’’ she 
concluded. 

‘*T wish I could send her to Paris.’”” The 
words echoed and reéchoed through Dallas’s 
head for days and days, until they became fixed 
there. Poor Dallas! She was a stupid child! 

Two weeks more of that sea summer slipped 
by ; September was looming in sight. Nothing 
had turned up. There was a strained look in 
Grace’s eyes. Dallas was the only one of the 
household who did not tell her frankly that 
she was growing unbearably irritable. Among 
themselves the rest agreed that never had Grace 
painted and modeled so wonderfully as she was 
doing just now. She was wearing herself out, 
however—and that soap! 

Sadie expressed what the other two felt: ‘‘If 
art meant a little less to her, and other things 
a little more, the future wouldn’t be so—dan- 
gerous.’’ 

O dear! Well, since they could not do any- 
thing else, they must give Grace a cheerful 
birthday—just as gay as if they were not all of 
them worried. Polly would make the cake 
and Gwen must make the poetry. Sadie and 
Dallas went off to the moor to gather flaming 
heath lilies and clematis for decoration. 

They did not ask Dallas what present she 
would give, and that hurt, of course. However, 
she had a chance when she was helping to 
decorate the table to slip her gift under the 
cake-plate, so that just a bit of the envelope 
showed. 
was terribly frightened. 

Grace made a brave effort to be gay at her 
birthday celebration. In the glow of twenty- 
two birthday candles the tired lines faded from 





‘*‘T know what you 


At first Dallas thought she would go home, | her forehead. She read her birthday ode aloud 


Now that the time drew near, she . 
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—flattery cunningly spiced with sharper condi- | 
ment. She put on over her own the stock that | 
Sadie had made, and stuck Polly’s silver pin | 
through it—it was Polly’s only stick - pin, 
received the Christmas before. Gwen had given | 
her little dreamy sketch of the breakwater at | 
evening, which Grace had admired. 

She was cutting the cake when at last she 
discovered Dallas’s envelope. Dallas turned 
cold. Grace opened it, almost dropping a bit | 
of blue paper enclosed. Then she let the 
envelope fall into her lap. She went on cutting 
the cake. A dull red slowly blazed up in her 
cheeks, and remained there. A dreadful chill 
seemed to have fallen upon the birthday supper, 
and only two of the five knew what had hap- 
pened. 

Sadie plunged to the rescue, talking and 
laughing, and Gwen and Polly followed; but 
it all rang hollow, and they were glad when 
supper was over, and they began to clear away. 

As for Dallas, the sea tan could not conceal 
her pallor. She slipped away from them all, 
down to the apple-tree. She sat down on the 
grass, dropping her head forward on the ham- 
mock. The evening wind stirred her hair, the 
surf boomed against the distant rocks. Oh, 
what had she done now? What terrible thing 
was going to happen? The dusk deepened 
about her until there was just one red streak 
of sunset beyond the scrub pines. She heard 
the girls go down the path and set off for the 
evening mail. Was Grace with them? She 
did not hear her voice. 

No, for some one was coming swiftly across | 
from the house. 
face clearly, but Dallas, shrinking back, saw 
the white envelope in her hand. 

‘*T -have brought back your present, Miss 
Robbins. It is of course impossible for me to 
keep it.’’ 

Dallas took it. 
pathetic little crouching figure beside Grace’s 
towering height. 
broke the force of Grace’s anger. 

She sat down in the hammock, 
she might not feel quite so tall. 
was more natural as she said, ‘‘ You see, Miss 
Robbins, I really could not accept money— 
from a—stranger.’’ 

‘‘Oh, am I a stranger besides being unneces- 
sary oe 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ asked Grace, sharply. 

‘**Dallas Robbins is a wholly unnecessary 
person.’ Don’t you remember, that’s what 
you said?’’ Dallas had entirely forgotten the 
eavesdropping. 

‘*You heard me say that?’’ asked Grace, | 
slowly. 

‘*Yes, and oh, I know it’s true! And I’m 
so sorry, but I don’t know how to help it. 
I’ve stopped painting, you know, since you 
said that, although sometimes when the sea is 
so beautiful it seems as if I just must paint it. 
You don’t know how it feels to care and care | 
and care about painting, and not be able to do 
a single thing! That’s why I thought if 4 
couldn’t do it myself I could help you to do it.’ 

‘*You heard me say that,’’ said Grace, half | 
to herself, ‘‘and yet after that you still want 
to send me to Paris ?’’ 

“Why, what difference would that make ?’’ 

Grace was quiet so long that at last Dallas 
asked: ‘‘What are you thinking about ?’’ 

“‘T was thinking about what Sadie keeps | 
saying —there are other things besides art. 
You’re one.’’ 

“One what ?’’ 

**I don’t think I could explain. 
remem ber. ’” 

Another silence. 

‘‘It was Sadie who put it into my head,’’ 
Dallas said, at last. ‘‘She said once, ‘I wish 
I could send her to Paris.’ You’d let Sadie, 
wouldn’t you, because she loves you so?’’ 

“‘T think I would.’’ 

“But I love you, too,—more than I ee 
loved any other girl,—truly, Miss Grace. ’’ 

“Don’t call me miss, Dallas. But yet what | 
I said hurt you so that you stopped painting. 
It seems almost as if I ought to take your 
check—for punishment. ’’ 

“‘Oh, will you take it?’’ cried Dallas, breath- | 
lessly, clasping Grace’s hand in her two eager, 
cold ones. 


in order that 


But I shall 


‘*Yes,”? said Grace, slowly, ‘‘provided you | 


will let me pay it back some day.’’ 

““Oh, yes, if you want to. It doesn’t matter 
—some day—if we’re not 
too good friends by that 
time to care about paying 
back. ”’ 

If Grace had been like 
some persons, she would 
have kissed the child face 
so close to hers; but Grace 
was rarely demonstrative, 
least so when most moved. 
For shaken Grace was, with 
shame most, with joy and 
relief, and with a strange, new dawning love 
for Dallas. What she said was terse enough. 

‘*T’ve treated you so badly that I’m ashamed 
to tell you I’m ashamed. I haven’t a right 
to.’’ She leaned back in the hammock. ‘‘How 


which 


abominably my head aches!’ she said, suddenly. | 


‘“May I stroke it?’’? begged Dallas. ‘‘I can 


cure my brother Tom’s headaches that way.”’ | 


How soothing were the firm, skilful fingers! 


After a while Grace said, “I never stroked | 


It was too dark to see Grace’s | 


She still sat on the grass, a | 


She looked so small that it | 


Her voice | 
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I don’t know how;”’ and a} | ceasing their firm, steady pressure. But Dallas | 

minute later, ‘It strikes me it’s a rather | did not have to try to forget, for a half-hour 

necessary thing to know.’’ | later a glad conviction swept away all that 

| ‘*Does it really make it better ?’’ whispered | bitter memory. 

| Dallas. ‘‘I’m not bothering you? You don’t She thought Grace had fallen asleep, but she 

mind my being—unnecessary ?’’ | had not. Her ears were alive to the first far 

| ‘Perhaps the women who can stroke heads | sound of voices when the other girls came 

|are necessary,’’ said Grace, smiling to herself | back. She sprang quickly from the hammock. 

‘halt-quizzeally in the darkness, ‘‘at least when | She leaped down the dark hill path lightly 

the women who paint have headaches.’’ Then | from stone to stone. 

she added, earnestly, ‘‘Dallas, won’t you try **Sadie,’’ she cried,—and Dallas never forgot 

to forget I ever said that ?’’ ‘the great, glad ring in her voice,—‘ ‘Sadie, I’m 
‘**Yes,’’ answered Dallas, her fingers never | going to Paris!’’ 


RADIUM THE MAGIC METAL 


| any one’s head. 





M. PIERRE CURIE. 
and delicate that only a rare perseverance like 
hers could have carried it through. 

Uranium is found in pitchblende, and pitch- , 
blende has been called ‘‘a perfect museum of 
chemical rarities,’’ for it contains twenty or 
thirty different elements, combined in all sorts 
of ways. It is a velvety black 
mineral, found only in out-of-the- 
way places, such as the Hartz 
Mountains, Bohemia and Corn- 
wall. 

Madame Curie had no sooner 
begun to work upon it than she 
met a fact that set her thinking. 
This fact was that after uranium 
was taken out of pitechblende the 
remainder had more light-giving 
power than uranium had. Madame 
Curie said nothing to anybody ; but 
she dropped uranium and began 
hunting for the something else, 


MADAME CURIE. 

Tix: inventor of dynamite, the late Alfred 
T Nobel, of Sweden, left nearly ten 
millions of dollars, his whole fortune, 
|as a great prize fund. ‘The interest of it every 
year is divided among the five persons who 
have made the most important discoveries or 
done the best work for the world 

during the twelvemonth. 

Last year one of these great 
prizes was divided among the dis- 
coverers of radio-active substances ; 
|and two-thirds of it went to a 
woman and her husband, who 
together have made the most won- 
derful discovery in physical science 
that this generation has known. 
| The X-ray won the Nobel prize 
/ in 1901, and the X-ray was 
|}marvelous enough. But Mme. 
| Sklodowska Curie, with her new 
metal, radium, has gone far be- 
yond Professor Roentgen. With whatever it was, that existed in 
but a tablespoonful of white powder to show as | the refuse ore of the uranium works. This ore 
the result of seven years of work, she has turned was considered entirely worthless, so she was 
the whole scientific world upside down, and | able to get as much as she wanted. Otherwise, 

‘given a vivid new start to our views as to the | the Curies being poor, radium might never have 
} | constitution of matter,’’ as Sir William Crookes | been discovered. 
puts it. 

“The new Aladdin’s lamp,”’ ‘‘the modern 
philosopher’s stone,’’ ‘‘the wizard metal,’’ are 
some of the names given to radium, and no 
wonder! The new metal glows of itself with 
a continual soft brilliance; it produces enough 

| heat continually to melt its own weight in 
‘ice every hour; it can send its rays through 
a sheet of iron a foot thick; it can be seen by 
"7 the blind ; it has cured cancer ; it kills bacteria ; 
and most wonderful of all, wood, lead, glass, 








Radium, in a capsule, send- 

ing its light through a pile 

of coins to a photographic 
plate beneath. 


MADAME CURIE’S GREAT TASK. 


OME one has compared Madame Curie’s 
J task to that of a detective who starts 
out to find a suspected criminal, whom 
he has never seen, in a crowded street. One 
property, that of radio-activity, was all by 
which she could recognize the unknown ele- 
ment for which she was searching. 
She found two new elements, and being a 








|and dozens of other substances, placed near it, | patriot, named one of them ‘‘polo- 
| can receive and use its qualities. nium,’’ for Poland, because it 
| An old shoe, a glass tumbler from the labora- | seemed promising to her. But in 


tory where the Curies make their experiments | reality the other one, which at first 
| can be used with exactly the same effects as the | she could not get enough of to try 
magic powder to which they have been exposed, | experiments with, was the thing 
land the virtues of which have literally passed | | she was looking for—the great dis- 
into them. The very walls of the laboratory | covery of her life. 
| glow softly at night with the wizard radiance | By this time she had drawn her 
‘of radium, whose name expresses its nature and | husband into the search, and they 
properties. Light-bearing, light-giving, it adds | worked on together. 
| the last touch to its mysteries by shining with- It took four years of patient 
| out apparent waste or decay. labor before enough traces of radi- 
um could be found really to show 
its properties and be recognized at 
all. 

But that something marvelous 
was there, producing those traces, 
became evident; and the Institute 
of France granted twenty thou- 
sand franes to the searchers for 
further experiments, while a Paris 


A GAME OF HIDE -AND- SEEK. 
FS a thousand million years, Professor 
a says, radium, although sending 
A out light and heat without cessation, 

= not lose a millionth part of its bulk. Here, 


| it seems, is perpetual motion in full play at last. mae 


| have to be thrown away, 
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thousand times its weight in gold, 
than realize his desire. 

But it would have one drawback—he could 
not carry it home, or even enter the room where 
it was kept, under pain of death. Professor 
Curie says that to go into the same room with 
a pound of radium would be extremely dan- 
gerous. It would burn off all the skin,.destroy 
the eyesight, and probably death would ensue 
within a few days. Yet, on the other hand, 
a pinch of the same magic powder in a glass 
| tube laid for a few minutes a day in contact with 
| a cancerous growth has removed all traces of it 
in a few weeks; pressed to the eyelid or temple 
of a man blind from cataract, it will give him 
the sensation of a flash of light, as if the sun 
had suddenly penetrated his darkness. 

There is not a pound of radium at present 
in all the world, Perhaps there never will be. 
| It would be worth three and one-half million 
| dollars. So far there has been produced alto- 
gether one tabiespoonful, not pure, but of 


| varying intensities. 


And even with only a tablespoonful of it to 
explain, science is puzzled. All sorts of theories 
and all sorts of new 
and strange ones are advanced to account for 
radium. At first it was thought that it upset 
the fundamental doctrine of the ‘‘conservation 
of energy”? by giving out power all the while, 
yet never losing. But as the experimenting 
has gone on other views have been formed, 
and science has begun to formulate the reasons 
of radium. Here they are: 

LIKE A BULLET THROUGH A HEDGE. 

WE smallest division of matter, as science 
T knows it, isthe atom. Atoms are incon- 
| ceivably small. Nomicroscope can hope 
to find them. They have been considered un- 
changeable. But the only explanation that fits 
the mysteries of radium is that the radium atom 
(which happens to be one of the largest known, 
with an atomic weight of two hundred and 
twenty-five) is continually disintegrating, and 
sending out from itself a shower of infinitely 
tiny particles, or electrons, which fly in every 
direction ‘‘like red-hot stones from a voleano.’’ 
Professor Rutherford computes that they are 
shot off at a speed of one hundred and thirty 
thousand miles a second. 

Being so infinitely tiny and going so fast, 
nothing can stop them. They can glide between 
the particles of iron or wood ‘‘like a Mauser 
bullet through a quickset hedge.’’ Human flesh 
offers no resistance to their passage, but is hurt 

| by them in proportion to their number and 
| intensity. 
| To prove all this, a very simple experiment 


|is shown by Sir William Crookes, the great 
English scientist. He has devised a ‘‘spin- 
thariscope,’’ or tiny microscope, that allows 


one to look at a minute bit of radium—one- 
twentieth of a milligram—supported on a little 
wire over a prepared zine screen, in a dark room. 
The radium is seen to throw out continuously 
what looks like a fire shower of blazing stars, 
striking the screen in a dazzling rush. It 


; 


The cross was taken through a square 


of metal objects. 
of sheet aluminum. 


| Why has this miraculous metal not been dis- 
covered long ago? The answer is interesting. 
| The story of radium is a story of scientific hide- 
| and-seek. 
| For several years ‘ 
suspected to exist in various metals. Uranium, 
discovered in 1789, at about the same time as 
| the planet Uranus, and named after it, has been 
under suspicion of having 


‘radio-activity’’ has been | 


chemical factory consented to work the ore for | resembles a November shower of shooting stars 
them on a large scale. Seven tons of ore were | within the space of a two-cent piece. 
treated, and the processes took two years. Scientists divide the rays into three kinds, 
The Curies left the early stages to the| the Alpha, the Beta and the Gamma. They 
factory; but when the radium was extracted | have different qualities, and are thrown off 
to an intensity of two thousand, they took it| from the parent metal at different velocities. 
themselves, for fear of waste, and then brought | One sort carries a negative charge of electricity, 
it up to intensities of from fifty thousand to | another a positive charge, and the third is not 
one million five hundred thousand, through 





Radiograph taken by action of a rubber tube, 


d been rendered radio-active by con- 
tact with a glass tube containing radium. 


queer ‘‘rays’’ of its own for 
some time past. Professor | 
Becquerel of Paris proved | 
the fact at last by taking a 
photograph of a key with 
it, something on the X-ray 
manner. But that was all 
that he found out about it. | 
Madame Curie, an enthu- 
siastic worker, followed the 
trail farther, taking up, all 
| by herself, in 1897, the study of the various 
| minerals in which uranium is found. She was 
a young Polish student of chemistry in the| Oliver Wendell Holmes once wondered, in his 
Latin Quarter of Paris before her marriage with | genial way, ‘‘how soon he would be able to buy 
| Professor Curie. |a pint of horse-power at the corner grocery.’’ 
She was very poor but very talented, and of | Now, 
that ‘ ‘infinite capacity for taking pains’? which 
is one definition of genius. When she began | 
the series of experiments which have made her | and a pound of radium, although it would cost 
famous, she had before her a task so difficult | the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table’’ several | 


crystallization after crystallization. 

Even then they did not get pure radium—only 
radium chlorid. In the two years, out of the 
seven tons, they extracted just one salt-spoonful. 
Surely, the world has never known a finer bit 
of scientific patience than this. 

But that salt-spoonful! When it began to) 
show what it could do, it repaid all labors. 
single gram of it had ‘‘energy enough to | 
five hundred tons a mile high.’’ It gave out 
three kinds of rays, and an “‘emanation’’ be- 
sides, all of wonderful properties. 


A pint’s a pound 
All the world round ; 





| world when it was made, 


electrically charged at all, but the activity of all 
continues unabated in any temperature, from 


red heat to nearly absolute zero. 
» £0} quite forever. Radium is “undergoing 
i aan of slow dissolution,’’ as one 
scientist puts it. But it has been thus dissolv- 
ing since the creation, and some of it is still 
| left. Some think that radium is ‘‘a bit of the 
sun imprisoned on the earth,’’ and that there 
may have been a great deal of radium in the 
while the sun may 
still have a great quantity of this metal in it, 
thus accounting for its radiant energy. When 
the solar radium runs out, the sun, like the 
moon, may become cold and dead. 
It may be that all atoms, instead of being 
whole and stable, are continually breaking up 


“A BIT OF THE SUN.” 


BIE course these rays cannot be shot forth 
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and liberating energy. Radium is several hun- 
dred thousand times more active and volcanic 
than uranium, it is said, but uranium is also 
sending out particles from its atoms, too. All 
atoms may be radio-active in some measure. 

Here is a new secret of nature, perhaps, an 
energy in matter, compared with which steam 
or coal-or electricity is nowhere. The power 
packed into a radium atom rivals that which 
Niagara itself can exert, and the ‘‘mighty 
atom’’ becomes a startlingly true phrase. 

The whole scientific world is eager to see 
what the new metal means. In medicine the 
doctors are all trying experiments. One-tenth 
of a grain of radium, not of the highest inten- 
sity either, placed in a glass tube, wrapped 
round with a thick sheet of pliable lead, forms 
a sufficient outfit for the experimenter. The 
X-ray used in medicine needs complicated 
apparatus and an electric current. The pinch 
of radium needs nothing but itself. 

In a Vienna hospital a man of sixty-one, 
who had four times been operated on for cancer 
of the mouth, was cured in five weeks by having 
the radium tube applied to the cancerous swell- 
ing for twenty-five minutes every otherday. An 
application of twenty-five minutes a day cured 
lupus on the hand in three weeks. An ulcer 
of long standing, incurable by the X-ray, has 
been completely cured by five treatments with 
radium, without so much as leaving a scar. 
Consumption, some doctors now believe, can be 
cured by breathing in air that has passed over 
radium, dissolved in water. One doctor asserts 
that a ‘‘plaster of radium’’ would work wonders. 
But a plaster worth five thousand times its 
weight in gold would be beyond the reach of 
most patients, and can never be expected to 
become a patent medicine. 

Doctor Morton of New York, however, pro- 
poses to prepare, with ‘‘radio-active liquids,’’ 
treated by the new metal and absorbing its 
magic properties, a ‘‘liquid sunshine’ which, 
when swallowed, ‘‘will bathe a patient’s entire 
interior in violet or ultraviolet rays.’’ 

One thing is certain—that radium kills bac- 
teria out of hand. Culture tubes, full of thri- 
ving bacilli, have been exposed to a pinch of 
radium, and three hours afterward every trace 
of life was gone. 

But doctors are finding out, too, that the rush 
of the radium electrons makes changes in animal 
tissue wherever it goes through them. A tad- 
pole, under radium, either dies or grows into 
a monster with a queer breathing apparatus. 
Mice lose their fur and die of paralysis; rabbits 
die under too much radium, or grow white 
hair under smaller amounts. Guinea-pigs have 
diseases of the spinal cord. The larvee of insects 
die or develop in unusual ways. Radium, 
indeed, seems to play pranks of its own with 
everything. 

The known qualities of the magic metal have 
suggested some curious speculations concerning 
its possible use in warfare. A radium tube 
of no very great power will explode a highly 
charged electric battery. The magazines of a 
war-ship, although enclosed in iron walls, 
might perhaps be exploded by a radium tube 
of great intensity, brought near, under water, 
by the enemy. 

Perhaps it is just as well there is so little 
radium to be had, for its wondrous powers might 
be turned to deadly uses if it were common. 
Even scientific experimenters find radium a 
somewhat dangerous plaything to handle. Pro- 
fessor Becquerel, carrying a tube of radium in 
his pocket on a visit to London, where he 
intended to use it in a lecture, found, a fort- 
night later, a painful sore developing on his 
side, which began with a reddening of the skin 
and ended in a deep ulceration. The radium 
electrons, bombarding away through the glass 
of the tube, the lead covering, and several 
thicknesses of clothes, had journeyed through 
skin and flesh, too, and left their results. 

But although radium itself is rare, its property 
of making other substances radio-active multi- 
plies its powers. As iron, rubbed on the magnet, 
becomes itself magnetic, soa bit of zine sulphate 
or a piece of wood may gain all the virtues of 
the magic metal when exposed to its rays. 
The fingers of the man who experiments with 
radium may become phosphorescent and radio- 
active. 

Frederick Soddy says that radium continually 
gives forth what is called an ‘‘emanation,’’ 
for lack of a better name, and that this settles, 
in a thin radio-active film, upon everything 
around. It can be scraped or sandpapered or 
washed off, and then appears on the sandpaper, 
in the water, and so on. It does not last very 
long, but wears off gradually, unlike the radium 
itself. But while it lasts it has all the magic 
properties of the original. 

Another strange thing that radium does is to 
test the diamond infallibly. Brought near a 
tube of radium in a dark room, a genuine gem 
glows through and through with living light, 
while a paste stone remains dull and dark. 
Professor Curie made this power of radium the 
subject of experiment at a reception at Lille, 
to the great delight of the guests whose diamonds 
were gepuine, 

So far, America has about one-fourth of the 
radium in existence. France and Germany have 
nearly all the rest. But, as aforesaid, there 
is not enough altogether to heap high a table- 
spoon. 

At the St. Louis Exposition this summer a 














| special exhibit of radium is to be made in the 
United States Building, and another exhibit in 
the Mines Building, under the auspices of the 
Geological Survey. 

Professor Curie has lately refused the cross 
of the Legion of Honor from the French govern- 
ment. ‘The reason is simple—because the same 
honor was not awarded also to Madame Curie. 
Why France should make the extraordinary 
blunder of not recognizing and rewarding her 








greatest woman chemist, famous the world 
over, is hard to understand. 

Perhaps Professor Curie’s action is all that 
is needed to change matters. But whether she 
ever wears the cross of the Legion of Honor or 
not, Madame Curie will always be known 
among the world’s great scientific discoverers, 
and will forever be associated with the marvelous 
metal which with intuition and perseverance 
she sought for seven years, and found at last. 
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IN THREE PARTS. 


NE morning in April two orphan chil- 

dren, Carl and Lottie Fay, were driven 

down to the little town of Grundy, 
Illinois, to take the train for Dakota. Carl 
| was fourteen and Lottie seventeen, and they 
were going ‘‘out West’’ to take up a piece of 
government land, in accordance 
with the wishes of their father, 
who had died in January, leaving 
them very poor. 

It was a wonderful trip to them, 
that April day’s ride. Hour after 
hour across the prairie, leaving 
cities behind, and at last almost 
leaving settlement behind, the 
train rumbled and roared toward 
the West. Night came; and all 
night, with warning shriek and 
clanging bell, the train rushed into 
the darkness. 

The people curled down in the 
seats and tried to get sleep, and 
Carl told Lottie he wished he was 
little, so that he could ‘“‘lie straight 
in a seat?’ like the children. 

When morning came they found 
themselves entering the edge of 
Dakota—a vast sea of land behind 
them, a sea of land breaking on a 
low line of hills before them. 

It was about six o’clock of the 
second day when Carl and Lottie 
stepped off the train upon the plat- 
form of the Boomtown station, 
which smelled fresh and new as 
pine shavings, and glittered like 
gold in the low-hanging sun. 

There was a noise of bawling 
cattle, shouting men, singing, 
whistling, and the sound of 
hammers—it all made a cheerful 
chorus. 

Half the town was made up 
of tents or wagons, covered with 
eanvas. Everything was new as 
fresh pine and paint could make it. 

‘“‘What a funny little town!’’ said Carl, 
staring up the street. 

*‘O dear! It isn’t what I expected at all!’’ 
cried Lottie. ‘It’s so little and so flat! And 
it hasn’t any trees.’’ 

‘*They’ll grow, maybe,’’ was Carl’s opti- 
mistie reply. 

‘* After all, it’s kind of nice,’’ Lottie added, 
as her eyes looked away over the tender green 
plain across which the low sun was flaming. 
‘*Well, we can’t stay here. We’ve got to go to 
a hotel.’’ 

Carl took the heaviest valises, and they went 
slowly up the street, tired and a little homesick. 

The little wooden stores with the queer 
battlements in front were very amusing to Carl. 
A tall young man, standing before one of these 
stores, watched them closely. 

‘*How d’ye do!’’ he said, cheerily, and he 
stepped up and took the valise which Lottie 
had—Carl had one in-each hand. 

‘*Let me give youa lift. Going to the Western 
House? Better. Good grub. Good folks.’’ 

Lottie hesitated ; but the young man had such 
a good and pleasant face that she surrendered 
her valise, and they both followed him to a little, 
long, low wooden building which had ‘‘Western 
House’’ painted all along its side. 

Here the young man, whose name was Frank 
Graham, surrendered Lottie’s valise to the 
proprietor, and was going off as unceremoniously 
as he came, when Lottie thanked him for his 
trouble. 

‘‘Notrouble. Wasa tenderfoot myself once.’’ 

‘*What did he mean by that, Carl, do you 
suppose ?”” 

‘‘We call all newcomers tenderfeet,’’ said 
Whiting, the landlord. ‘‘Now come, supper’s 
all ready.’’ 

They followed him into the hotel, where he 
put Lottie into the care of his wife, and then 
showed Carl where to wash. It seemed to the 
| boy as if he had never seen so many smiling 
faces in his life, and when he came in he found 
Lottie chatting with some young ladies at the 
table as if she had known them a long time. 

Frank Graham came in with a brisk young 
man, with brown mustache and merry eyes of 
just the same shade. He was a land-agent, 
and his name was James Rivers. Everybody 
—even the women—talked claims and town lots. 














“NOW TAKE YOUR BUG AND RUN OFF... 





PART ONE. 


**Come out to get a claim?’’ asked Rivers 
of Carl. 


**Yes, sir, if we can find one. They told us 


a soldier’s orphans could get a claim.’’ 
“I guess we can fix it,’’ replied Rivers, 
cheerily. 


“You go to bed early to-night, so as 
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to be on hand in the morning. I’m going out 
to locate some Michigan fellows, and you can 
go, too.’’ 

It seemed to Carl scarcely a minute between 
the time when he laid his tired head on his 
straw pillow and that when the landlord shook 
him awake the next morning. 

**Come, young man, if you’re going to stake 
a claim !”’ 

Carl’s heart swelled with pride as he rode 
off like a man with other men to make a claim 
on Uncle Sam’s land. It was a wonderful 
ride! Off across the smooth and level sod, past 
little shanties, mile after mile, till at last they 
got beyond the shanties, and entered at last on 
a land where no trace of man was to be seen. 

The wild chickens cackled busily, the ducks, 
flying by, chattered as they flew, and now 
and then a fox or wolf stopped on a mound and 
looked curiously at them, and once, far off, 
they saw an antelope. 

At last Rivers drew up. ‘‘Well, here are four 
claims. This is a section-line. Make your 
choice.’’ 

The men sprang out on the smooth sod. 

**TIere’s my claim!” 

** And here’s mine,” said Carl, going on the 
other side of the wagon. 

The spot was about thirty miles from Boom- 
town. A waste of endless prairie, russet here 
and a tender green on the burned places. There 
was no shanty to be seen, only here and there 
three boards nailed together as a sign of a claim, 
and called ‘‘straddle-bugs.’’ 

** All right,’’said Rivers. “Set up your bugs.” 

He helped Carl nail together three boards 
in the form of a rude tripod, and on the planed 
surface Carl wrote with a pencil in big letters: 

“*This claim is taken by Carl Fay and his 
sister Lottie, March 20, 1883. Keep off. Carl 
Fay.’’ 

“*Now take your bug and run off diagonally 


from the wagon toward that little knoll and | 


set it up.’’ 
Carl seized the ‘‘bug.’’ 
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eat his share of the lunch. They dipped the 
clear, cold snow-water from a hollow for them- 
selves and the horses, and then, while the 
horses munched their oats, the men ate the cold 
lunch and talked of the days to come and plans 
for settlement. 

The end of the next week found the two 
children living in their brand-new home. All 
round them shanties were going up by scores 
every day. Mr. Rivers was building a store 
only a mile or so away. 

“Oh, what a busy week we’ve had!’’ Lottie 
said, as they sat down to their supper alone, 
Saturday night. ‘‘It isn’t so lonesome as I 


expected. I haven’t had time to get homesick, 
have you ?”’ 
‘“‘No. Course not!’’ said Carl, scornfully. 


**TIt’s great fun. I like it here, but I’m going 
to get a better gun.”’ 

“Oh, I wish boys didn’t want to shoot some- 
thing all the time!’’ 

‘*Well, I guess you’d miss the ducks you fry 
if I didn’t.’’ 

**Well, you can shoot ducks once in a while, 
but I sha’n’t let you shoot those pretty pigeons 
or larks.’’ 

‘*Isn’t it funny to live in such a little box for 
a house ?’’ 

“It’s like playing housekeeping,’’ Lottie 
admitted. ‘‘But we must have a 
garden. It’s not time for that yet.’’ 

As for Carl, he roamed the prairie 
with his new shotgun, to supply the 
table with meat. Sometimes he got 
4 a duck, and once or twice he got a 
ee goose, but on the prairie it is quite 
difficult to conceal oneself, so the 
geese mainly flew by unharmed. 

Every morning they were awakened 
by that marvelous chorus of larks and 
plovers and chickens and sparrows— 
the air rang and quivered with their 
joyous cries and songs and whist- 
lings. Strange white gulls circled and 
sparkled in the clear, sunny air, and 
cranes began to cry from immeasura- 
ble heights. Carl and Lottie were 
happy as the birds for that first 
week. 

But one day Carl stumbled upon a 
pile of boards lying on the bank of 
the Moggasun. He did not realize 
what it meant, and did not see that 
it was on his claim, and so he said 
nothing about it to Lottie. 

As the days grew warmer he gave 
up his hunting and set himself to 
work on the garden under Lottie’s 
direction—as she was the older and a 
very practical little body. 

She had already made the shanty 
quite homelike with its curtains 
of cheese-cloth, lambrequins on the 
shelves, and so forth. They had a 
little shelf of books which they read 
at night—sometimes with tears, for 
they were books their father loved to 
read. They had soap-boxes for chairs 
and a cracker-box nailed to the wall 
for a table, and they ate beans and corn and 
things out of tin cans. 

Lottie had a little bedroom partitioned off by 
a calico curtain, and Carl had a bunk nailed 
up at the other end of the shanty, near the door. 
They were in good health, and had appetites 
like young robins, and ate canned beans and 
condensed milk as if it were the best of diets. 

One day Henry Willard, a young man they 
had known back in Illinois, dropped in. 

“*How d’ye do, folkses ?’’ he asked, smilingly. 

“Oh, splendid!’’ replied Lottie. ‘Take this 
easy soap-box, do. It’s nicer than that.’’ 

This was one of their jokes. 

“*T came over to get Carl to drive team for 
me.” 

‘Oh, that’s good! 
thing.’’ 

**1’ll come and break some land for your 
garden to pay for his time. Rivers says he can 
give him enough to do to keep you in groceries. ’’ 

““What’ll we plant?’’ asked Carl. 

‘*Well, potatoes and green peas —’’ 

**And flowers,’’ put in Lottie. 

Henry smiled. ‘‘Well, I don’t know. You 
can’t eat flowers next winter.’’ 

Nevertheless, Lottie had her flower - bed, 
which she tended as carefully as Henry did his 
potatoes. 

So Carl had to put up his gun and go to work. 
But he felt proud to think he was working just 
like a man. He assumed a grave air that was 
very funny. 

**I’m the head of the family now,” he said 
to Henry. ‘‘I suppose I’ll have to give up 
playing.’’ 

**Yes, you’ve got a life of hard work before 
you,’’ Henry replied, candidly. ‘‘ But a fellow 
can get a good deal of fun out of it when he 
has to.’’ 

It was hard work, and after working all day 
he was obliged to go home to Lottie, who was 
lonesome when he was gone, in spite of her 
garden and the birds. 

About the middle of the third week Lottie 
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He must be earning some- 


*“Now look carefully to see if there is any | was surprised to see a man drive a lumber- 


other bug within a half-mile of where you set | wagon up to the brow of the low hill south of 


yours,’’ Rivers added. 


her claim, and begin to unload. Then she saw 


Carl rushed off across the sod, gaily tugging | the man walk up to the top of the knoll and 
his straddle-bug, and soon came running back look down at her for a long time. 
Before long she saw the shanty being built, 


with a flushed face and dancing eyes, ready to 
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and several men and teams busy all about it. 
She was frightened. She put on her hat and 
hurried over to the store. 

*“‘Q Mr. Bailey,’’ she cried, breathlessly, 
**somebody’s jumping our claim !’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, I guess not.’’ 

‘*Yes, there is. They’re building a shanty 
right on that knoll back of us.”’ 

Mr. Bailey went out and looked. 

“Sure enough! Well, I can’t leave here till 
Rivers gets back. You go back to the shanty. 
I’ll come down pretty soon and find out what 
it all means.’’ 

Lottie went back, but was not very much 
reassured. The ugly fact was, there was the 
man building a shanty on their land. 

At last she saw a man come over the knoll 
toward her, and her heart gave a great leap of 
fear. He walked with long strides, as if meas- 
uring the ground. At last he turned and came 
directly up to the shanty. 

She looked toward the little store, and saw 
Carl and Bailey coming, and felt safer. 

‘‘Good evening!’’ said the man, gruffly, as 
he came up. ‘‘Whose shanty is this?’’ 

‘*Mine and my brother’s,’’ replied Lottie, 
faintly. 

‘‘Well, didn’t you know you were on my 
land ?”” 

“No, sir. We came here first.’’ 

‘*No, you didn’t,’’ said the man, who was 
about thirty years of age, with a hard, rough 
look about him. ‘‘I was here and put up a 
straddle-bug before anybody else had touched 
this land.’’ 

“We didn’t see any —’’ 

‘*That’s nothing to me. This is my claim 
and you’ve got to get off. You tell your brother 
that when he comes home.’’ 

“He’s coming now,’’ said Lottie, as Carl 
and Mr. Bailey came over the swell. The man 
waited until they came up. 

‘‘Who’s the owner of this claim ?’’ 

‘‘T am,’’ said Carl. 

‘The man looked at him. 


‘*You are! Why, you ain’t seventeen years | 


of age. You can’t hold a claim.’’ 


‘*Yes, he can,”’ said Bailey, quietly. ‘*These | 


young people are the orphans of a 
man who served Uncle Sam four 
years.”’ 

“TI don’t care if he served six 
years = 

‘*Well, I do,’’ said Bailey, in a tone 
which meant a great deal. ‘‘Now 
what’s your grievance ?”’ 

‘*Just this; they’re on my land.’’ 

““They were here first,’’ said Bailey. 

‘‘Not much. I put up a straddle- 
bug a week before anybody was in 
sight. ’’ 

**Prove it.’’ 

“*T ean do that fast enough.’’ 

**Prove it,’’ repeated Carl’s friend, 
who had no reason for believing it to 
be true. He had seen Carl located. 
The man began to swear and rage. 

‘‘Now hold on,’’ advised Bailey. 
“Don’t let’s have any more of that. 
Go at this man-fashion—prove your 
claim or shut up. There’s no use in 
swearing. As a matter of fact, we 
don’t any of us know where the lines 
of our claims are.’’ 

“Well, it’s plain that there’s no two 
full claims here, and I’m going to stay 
right where I am.”’ 

“*Very well. Go home and stay there. 
But don’t come blustering round, sear- 
ing these young folks.’’ 

**T’ll do as I please about that.’’ 

‘*No, you won’t. You’ll go, and 
right now,’’ said Bailey, who was 
getting indignant. He was not a large man, 
but his face was resolute. His eyes awed the 
stranger with their steady blaze. 

“*These folks, I told you before,”’ he went 
on, impressively, ‘‘are a soldier’s orphans, and 
they’re in the charge of this whole township. 
You couldn’t do worse than try to cheat them. 
So you just skip !’’ 

The man looked at him for what seemed a 
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Illinoisan, ‘‘ you’d better find out whether these 
children were on your land first or not.’’ 

‘‘Don’t make any difference. My lawyer 
says they can’t hold a claim.’’ 

**How’s that, boys?’’ said Bailey. ‘‘Cana 
girl eighteen years of age—orphan of a soldier 
—hold a claim or not ?’’ 

‘*Well, I should say she could!’’ said several 
of the men, emphatically. 

‘*The case is this,’’ said Bailey. ‘‘ Miss Fay 
is eighteen. She has taken a squatter’s claim. 
The land won’t be on the market before 1884, 
when she’ll be twenty, and then she’s got 
eighteen months to prove up in. Her father 
served four years in the army. Now I say the 
claim is hers.’’ 

“So do we,’’ said the rest. 

‘*Well, then, there ain’t any law here,’’ was 
Todd’s reply. 

‘* Yes, there is— squatters’ law,’’ replied 
Bailey. ‘‘But now see here, don’t go off half- 
cocked. They are just as likely to be on my 
claim as yours. If they are on mine when the 
survey is made, I’ll move off. I’m not in the 
business of robbing orphans. ’’ 

**You’re all —’’ 

**Careful—go easy,’’ cautioned Bailey. And 
the fellow went out. The rest laughed. 

About three days after this a party of men, 
with a long cord and a compass, were seen laying 


They had been hired by Todd to strike a few 
section-lines, so that he could find out where 
his land lay. 

The result rejoiced him. The ‘‘Orphanage,’’ 
as he called it, was plainly on his land. Bailey 
was away, but Rivers, the land-agent, Bailey’s 
partner, saw them, and came over. 

“* What d’ye think of it now?’ inquired 
Todd, with a sneer. ‘‘They’re on my land.’”’ 

**T guess not,’’ said Rivers. ‘‘It’s a squatter 
law that if two claimants are on one quarter- 
section each can claim eighty acres.’’ 

“*Is that the law ?’’ he asked, like Shylock 
of old. 

**You can bet it is,’’ Rivers replied. ‘‘I’m 
| a lawyer.’’ 

“I'll see about that law when the land comes 
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down and broken, and the stove was upset and 
spilling dirt on the floor. 
Miss Gray stormed up and down before the 
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OUNG sportsmen who go 

| to the great forests are 

often disappointed at first 

to find them so silent, so appar- 
ently destitute of game. 

‘or most of the twenty-four 
hours one might think the wilder- 
ness a desert, for all that can be 
heard or seen, except at rare inter- 
vals, when the uproar of a fight 
breaks out suddenly, or some 
unusual note or stir brings the 
larger animals forth from their 
coverts. 
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| Some years ago I spent a week 
Selkirk Mountains. Except for the railroad- 
builders and employés, the place was then virgin 
| territory for hunters and tourists. The new 
| offered a scenic pathway through what was 
| erwte unbroken forest. The tops of the 


snow-sheds were like vast sidewalks, paved | 


with smooth timber. 

But in the matter of game I was much disap- 
| pointed. After five days of tramping I had 
| Seen and heard nothing larger than a gray 


marmot—and this in a region where I expected | 


to find mountain-goats, black-tail deer, moun- 
tain-sheep and silver-tip bears. The sixth 
day I gave up all hope of finding game, and 
went that evening for a long walk up the rail- 
way line without taking a weapon of any kind. 


DRAWN BY 
J. M. GLEESON, 


| ESPIED STILL ANOTHER BEAR, THAT LOOKED AS LARGE AS AN OX 


into market,’’ said Todd, as he went off with 
a vengeful look. 

‘Can we hold half of it?’’ asked Carl. 

**As long as it’s unsurveyed, but I’m afraid 
he can file on it before you can. But don’t 
worry. We’ll head him off some way, if we carry 
it to Washington.’’ 

All was quiet for several days. The stranger 
went on building a barn and breaking the land, 





It had been a calm, bright August day. 
The sun set gloriously behind the high black 
range of westward peaks. I walked slowly on 
past the first snow-shed, and for three or four 

| miles up the line, till the twilight deepened into 
| night. 
| mined to wait for the moon to rise before going 
| home. 

Half a mile beyond the first line of snow- 


long time, then turned and walked away, but paid no further attention to the ‘‘Orphan- | sheds there was a shorter shed not more than 


muttering, ‘‘We’ll see about this. I’ll have 


this claim.’’ 


' age.’”’ 
Carl one day drove Rivers’s team to Boom- 


a hundred and fifty feet in length. I walked 
along the roof of this for some time, then sat 


“‘Y’m afraid he’ll come back and kill us!’’ | town after groceries and the mail, and as he | down on a timber block and allowed the sense 


sobbed Lottie, terribly frightened. 
“T think not,’’ said Bailey, with a smile. 
‘*He doesn’t look very dangerous. If you see 


was to be gone a couple of days, Lottie went 
to stay with Miss Gray, her near neighbor. 
In the morning, as she looked out of the 


| of solitude and remoteness to pervade my mind, 
| trying to picture to myself what this wild region 
| had been before man with his cars and snow- 


him coming, you hang a cloth out of the window, | window toward her own claim, she gave a sheds had appeared on the scene. 


and I’ll come down like a hawk on a June-bug. | startled cry and turned to Miss Gray with wide 


But he’ll give it up, I guess.’’ 

The man made very little demonstration for 
several days, and in the meantime the thing 
had been talked over thoroughly at the store 
by the whole neighborhood. 

The man’s name, it came out, was William 
Todd, and he was one of a party of settlers 
from ‘‘Egypt,’? as the southern part of Illinois 
was called years ago. i 


The men of his party seldom came to the | garden. Somebody’s moved it—that man!’ | bore swiftly down toward the shed. Never | 


eyes. 


| ‘*Tt’s gone!”’ she gasped. 


| ‘*What is gone?’’ 
‘Our shanty! I can’t see it. 
See—it’s gone!’’ 
They hurried outside. Miss Gray laughed 
|merrily. ‘‘Why, there it is! You didn’t look 
| in the right place. You were turned round.’’ 


Come quick! | audible and grew apace. 


I may have sat there for an hour, and judged 
that the moon must soon begin to light up the 
darkened landscape, when from afar beyond 
the divide a low roar, not of the river, became 
It was a train coming 
westward. 


| Immediately the roar burst forth with start- 


ling loudness. The train had come over the 


height of land to the northeast. A moment 


**No, no! Don’t you see? There is our | later a dazzling headlight leaped into view and 


| railway, with its miles on miles of snow-sheds, 


It was comfortably warm, and I deter- | 








|door. ‘‘It’s an outrage! It’s terrible! Don’t 
|ery. The men will move it back. Here comes 
Mr. Rivers now.’’ 
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flats, deep in the valley below the 
line, rose a hollow, bestial yell, 
answered in kind from far away. 
The startled bleat of a deer not 
far off blended with a sudden 
crash in the brushwood above the 
shed; and this was followed by 
the harsh cry of some beast of 
prey. 

Thereupon pandemonium broke 
loose. A savage struggle was in 
progress up the side of the hill; 
stones came rolling down, brush- 
wood cracked and snapped; and 
the next instant an animal as 


out a line up past the cottage of the orphans. | at a very picturesque station and hostelry in the | large as a cow leaped or rolled headlong down 


upon the roof of the snow-shed. 

Grappling with it were three smaller snarling 
forms, which I at first imagined were gray 
wolves, but presently perceived were panthers 
or mountain-lions. They all came down together 
|and tumbled wildly along the shed roof, not 
twenty yards from the seat of my meditations. 
| Being unarmed, I left the roof in haste, climbing 
| down by the projecting timbers at the end of 
| the shed, and was about to drop to the ground 
and hasten away, when I perceived another dark 
object stealing along the ties below, with two 
gleaming eyeballs fixed on me. 

This was distinctly embarrassing. I yelled to 
frighten the creature. It stopped and crouched, 
snarling, but kept its eyes on me. Every 
moment, too, from the uproar on the roof, I 
expected that the combatants would roll off the 
end of it. Their heads thumped the timbers 
as they thrashed about, grappling and screaming. 
For greater security I took refuge among the 
shed beams under the roof, getting in among 
them mainly from sense of feeling. Here I 
was up fourteen or fifteen feet from the railroad- 
track, and I kept as quiet as possible. I saw 
nothing more of the panther below—if, indeed, 
it was one. My impression was that it had 
gone on through the shed. 

By this time the fracas overhead had come 
to an end; but I could hear a terrific snarling 
up there, with sounds as if the panthers were 
devouring their prey. 

The moon was now up, and began to light 
the track outside the shed. Concluding that 
the animals on the shed roof were fully occupied, 
I started to climb quietly down again, with the 
intention of stealing away to get my gun and 
summon others at the station. I had hardly 
swung down from the beams, however, when, 
on the now moonlit track outside, I saw a large 
gray creature approaching up the line at a 
shuffling run. Beyond doubt it was a bear, 
attracted probably by the sounds of strife on 
the shed. I had barely time to climb up again 
to my perch on the beams when the creature 
came ambling into the shed, its great feet pat- 
tering on the ties. It was growling as if ina 
bad mood. 

Despite the moonlight outside, it was dark 
under the shed. Something, too, was now 
dripping down on the track from the roof, which 
I fancied might be blood from the savage feast 
overhead, for immediately I heard sounds as of 
the bear’s tongue licking the ties. The animal 
ambled back and forth there, growling, as if 
desirous of reaching the roof, but uncertain 
how to do so. 

Presently | was made aware that another 
| bear had come in. Loud growls burst forth 
| suddenly, and a scrimmage took place directly 
beneath me. This was not of long continuance. 
The difficulty was patched up, apparently, and 
then I heard both bears moving about under- 
neath for some time. 

At last they left the shed by the farther end, 
I think, for after a time I heard blood-curdling 
growls on the roof overhead, and these sounds 
were followed by a pitched battle. The bears 
had found their way up there, and were taking 
possession of the quarry, much to the displeasure 
of the panthers. 

Again, judging that the combatants were 
occupied with each other, I swung down and 
started to run to the station. But on passing 
through the other longer snow-shed, just as I 
was emerging at the far end of it, I espied still 
another bear, that looked as large as an ox, 
coming up the track at a rapid shuffle. And 
this one, too, was grumbling audibly to himself. 
| Thereupon I scudded hastily back through 
|the dark shed, and climbing up at the other 





Store after the trouble began, and when they | She seized her hat and ran across the prairie, | before or since have I heard a train make so 


did they bought their goods in silence and | sobbing and breathless. | 


went out. They were great, powerful, uncouth} When Miss Gray came up to her, she was 
fellows, mainly, Todd being one of the most | seated in the door of the shanty in the bright | 
intelligent of them all. They wore an air of | sun, grieving, and not to be comforted. The 
sullen resentment, which greatly annoyed the little house was wrecked and splintered and 
Storekeeper. full of the things which the men had picked 

“Now look here, Todd,” said Bailey one| up and flung inside—boxes, pails, pans, coal | 
day, as he was tying up some sugar for the | and other stuff. The crockery had been jarred 





much noise. I suppose it was due to the| end, got on the roof and stood there, peeping 
echoes and the previous utter silence. down. Bear number three passed under me at 

The locomotive passed beneath me and on|a lumbering run, without so much as looking 
through the other shed, then traced the loops| up. He was apparently in a hurry to take a 
and doubled the mountain flank below, leaving | hand in the fight that was still going on at the 
the place to night and solitude again. | other shed. I watched him out of sight, then 

But the passage of that train had apparently | got down, and reached the station without 
acted as an invocation. From the raspberry | further adventure. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A subject of great practical interest to every 
housekeeper was discussed recently at a 
meeting of the Royal Society in London. It 
was on the ‘‘Conjugation of resting nuclei in 
an Epithelioma of the Mouse. ’’ 
N° that the religious emblems have been 
removed from the courts in France, the 
minister of justice has ordered that the declara- 
tion of the rights of man, adopted by the National 
Assembly in 178%, be posted in the court-rooms. 
The famous statement contains seventeen arti- 
cles, and is to French republicans what the 
Declaration of Independence is to Americans. 
hat is the use of buying abandoned farms 
in New England for summer homes when 
you can get fertile land in British East Africa 
for twenty-eight to sixty-seven cents an acre? 
‘The United States consul at Zanzibar says that 
the African lands are slightly more isolated 
than those in New England, but then, there are 
lions, leopards, zebras and ostriches for company. 


= Hamilton accepted Aaron Burr’s 
challenge to a duel a hundred years ago 
this summer because he was afraid people might 
think he was a coward if he did not. To-day 
the whole country would laugh at any political 
leader who should challenge an opponent, and 
would regard the acceptance of the challenge 
as an act of moral cowardice, more worthy of 
condemnation than physical cowardice. 


Perle who sit in their houses and run the 
business of the world are now planning 
campaigns for Russia and for Japan. One is 
reminded of the story which Punch told during 
the Boer War of two parlor strategists who 
were walking down the Strand, quarreling with 
General Buller’s poor strategy in crossing the 
Tugela, Presently they tried to cross the street, 
and were run over by an omnibus. 

lot-machines containing gum have recently 

been put in street-cars in Brooklyn, and he 
who rides may chew. If the two charming 
sisters who lived in Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘Cranford’’ 
should happen to board one of the cars they 
would be inexpressibly shocked. When these 


ladies had oranges for dinner they would not | 


eat them in each other’s presence at table, but 
retired to the privacy of their own rooms. 


8 ge of the Northwestern railroads will sub- 
stitute a row of evergreen trees for the 
board snow-breaks which have long been 
employed to protect the tracks from the drifts 
of winter. Planks often get out of order and 
are constantly showing the effects of wear. A 
live tree repairs its own injuries. This distine- 
tion was in the mind of the man who said that 
he preferred his bare hand to mittens, which 
could not mend their own bruises. 
|" a recent report an Agricultural Department 
officer expresses regret that the statistics of 
milk production are reported in gallons, since 
milk is sold more generally in quarts or in 
pounds, according to the use to which it is put. 
The gallon he regards as an unnatural unit. 
One argument for the metric system is that it 
would provide absolute units. Now we often 
know that a quantity is six or eight hundred 
something, but do not remember whether it is 
feet or yards, miles or leagues, gallons or quarts. 
he Alexander Hamilton Woman’s Relief 
Corps of New York has been doing some 
patriotic work with which The Companion 
has been identified for many years. This relief 
corps has given many flags to schools and homes. 
They sent ten thousand small flags to Coamo, 
Porto Rico, so that each child in that school 
district might have one. 'Two years ago they 
offered to each of the two schools in Porto Rico 
and Manila which should make the most ad- 
vance in English during the year a large bunting 
flag. The commissioner of education in Porto 
Rico says that the progress in the schools of 
his district, especially in the study of English, 
has been incredible. The flag that waves on 
a schoolhouse is a double emblem when it is a 
prize for the achievement of the school. 


b gpeetah cre sans is an art which the Paris- 
ians encourage by liberal prizes and in 
other ways. Leading artists and architects 
serve as judges of the artistic effect secured, a 
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mass of foliage or blossoms which harmonizes 
with and beautifies the surroundings being more 
highly commended than a display which, how- 
ever beautiful in itself, is out of keeping with 
its environment. The preparation of the window- 
gardens is now in progress. Later on the prize 
committee will ride all over the city in auto- 
mobiles, visit the humblest as well as the most 
pretentious exhibition, and award the prizes, 
which aggregate five thousand dollars. The 
city government allows the city horticulturists 
to furnish plants, bulbs and seeds free of cost 
to those who cannot afford to pay for them. It 
is by such means as this that Paris has earned 
its title of ‘‘the most beautiful city.’’ 
A warning comes from Washington to prospec- 
tive home-seekers who may be interested 
in the irrigation plans of the government. An 
organized gang of swindlers is at work in the 
West, and less actively in the East. In cun- 
ningly worded advertisements they assert that 
they have inside information as to the plans of 
the government engineers, and promise to place 
settlers on the best of the lands which the 
government purposes to irrigate, for sums 
ranging from fifty to two hundred dollars. The 
fact is that they have no information that will 
not be given by the Interior Department to any 
inquirer. When the proper time comes for 
throwing the lands open to homestead entries 
the Secretary of the Interior will announce the 
fact through the press. 
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RECEPTIVE SPIRITS. 


Those there are 
Whose hearts have a look southward, and are open 


To the whole of nature. 
Philip James Bailey. 
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STANLEY. 


enry M. Stanley proved by his life that 
H the romantic career is still possible for 

the man with the disposition for it. 
Instead of longing for the good old days of 
adventure in which Columbus lived, along with 
Marco Polo, Drake and the rest, he went out 
in search of what he might find. The world, 
in his imagination, was still a wide and unex- 
plored place when he shipped for New Orleans 
at the age of fourteen, after having spent ten 
years of his life in a Welsh poorhouse. Other 
men might have seen things, but he was going 
to see them for himself. 

This is the spirit in which all explorers 
have gone forth. Many of them have lived 
in an age when daring was not appreciated. 
Stanley lived when the interest of his contem- 
poraries in his achievements was so great that 
it brought him wealth, as well as honor, a title 
and world-wide fame. 

That fame will rest on his discoveries in 
Africa, rather than on his adventures on both 
sides in the American Civil War, or on his 
capture by brigands in Asia, or on any other 
of his experiences. He opened the dark conti- 
nent in what seemed to him the quickest way. 

His name is stamped on that continent as 
indelibly as that of Columbus on the two 
Americas. When big factories are run by the 
power of Stanley Falls on the Congo and an 
African Chicago rises on the river’s banks, the 
world’s fair held there may well be called the 
Stanley Memorial Exposition. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVELLER. 


ome coined gold recently made an interest- 

ing journey from Tokyo to Paris, by way 

of the United States, and is now on its 
way toward St. Petersburg. 

Japan had been buying supplies heavily from 
the United States. Such transactions can ordi- 
narily be settled through bills of exchange, by 
which purchases and sales on one side of the 
water are swapped off against purchases and 
sales on the other. But because of war needs, 
Japan bought much more than usual in this 
country. The ‘‘ balance of trade’’ between 
the two countries turned strongly in our favor, 
and Japan had to send gold across the Pacific 
to square the account. 

Meanwhile the government of the United 
States has bought for forty million dollars the 
property of the Panama Canal Company, which 
was owned chiefly in France. It may be that 
some of the identical gold that. came from 
Japan was used in the payment for the canal. 
It would have reached Paris just when the 
French were taking a great Russian war loan. 

So, unless Russia uses the proceeds of its 
French loan to buy supplies in Paris, or to pay 
for them from that city, this gold, continuing 
its journey, may go to St. Petersburg, and come 
into the possession of the country with which 
Japan is at war. On the other hand, there may 
be a return movement to Japan of the gold 
realized by the Japanese loan, which was mostly 
taken up in England and the United States. 

Gold, instead of other metals or of paper 
money, performs these journeys, because it is 
the article in which international balances are 
settled. It serves this purpose because its value 
as coin and its face value are everywhere iden- 
tical. The coin of one country can be melted 
into that ‘of another without loss. 

Hence gold moves about the world regardless 
of the symbols which individual nations may 











stamp on its face. It goes from one country 
to another under the marching orders of a more 
alert ruler than either Tsar or Mikado, and 
that is old King Commerce. 
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WORK. 


Dear Work! art thou the curse of God ? 
What must His blessing be ? 
Elizabeth B. Browning. 
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“sé DO ” AND “ DON’T.” 
n politics it may be desirable to have an 
| opposition party. The happy mean in legis- 

lation is often reached by the consideration 
and compromise which criticism from opponents 
compels. But in the world of social and moral 
relations one vigorous ‘‘This do!’’ is worth a 
chorus of ‘‘Don’ts!’’ 

Slander is best checked by hearty and char- 
itable speech. Evil thoughts must be crowded 
out by noble ones—not by a resolve to think no 
more evil. The house which was left swept 
and garnished, but empty, was soon taken 
possession of by seven devils more wicked than 
the first. 

It may seem a long step from these generali- 
zations to the remark that women may win 
men from undomestic habits by other methods 
more easily than by antilodge and anticlub 
societies. The man who spends an evening at 
home because his wife has helped pass a reso- 
lution condemning his habit of going out will 
hardly be a pleasant companion at the fireside. 
The wife may well seek some new and fasci- 
nating way of saying, ‘‘Do stay!’’ rather than 
some new and strenuous way of saying, ‘‘ You 
shall not go!’’ 

If it seems at first thought to be beneath the 
woman’s dignity to contrive effective persua- 
sions, she may reflect that nature herself sets 
her the example. Sun and rain are none the less 
powerful that they are silent and conservative 
forces. 

e & 
JOY IN LABOR. 


resident Eliot of Harvard University ad- 

dressed last February a body of union 

laborers on the economic and social 
aspects of their organization. He startled them 
with the proposition that the seat of joy is in 
work itself, that no work can be good unless 
the workman finds in it his most lasting content 
and pleasure. 

The idea is not new, but it is new in its 
surroundings, a strange: idea to stand in the 
midst of a cool discourse on economics. The 
strangeness of the idea is proved by the cynicism 
with which a thousand intelligent and skilled 
mechanies received it. One of their leaders, 
replying to President Eliot, said with a tone of 
contempt, ‘‘I now come to President Eliot’s 
doctrine of joy in work.’’ He paused. The 
audience jeered. 

Of course the jeers were partly the good- 
natured humor of an American audience, but 
as President Eliot said afterward, ‘‘’The state 
of mind which the laugh implied is pathetic 
and calamitous. . . . To look for happiness in 
what are called the pleasures of life is to despair 
of happiness. . . . The great civilizing agency 
has been not pleasure, but labor.’’ Happiness, 
he says, lies in good-will in a man’s attitude 
toward his~work, in the delight of seeing each 
stroke count and an eager interest in making 
the next stroke better. 

President Eliot’s doctrine is clearer in his 
own words than any comment can make it. It 
is worth pointing out, however, that the intro- 
duction of this moral and esthetic doctrine into 
practical discussion of the labor problem is an 
assertion of idealism full of hopeful promise. 
Such idealism is usually reserved for the pulpit 
and the higher literature, to which many work- 
ing men are strangers. President Eliot’s address 
has gone far and wide among labor-unions. 
No matter what they think of it, they have 
heard a new catchword which they cannot 
forget. ‘‘Joy in labor’’ has become a perma- 
nent part of labor discussion. 
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METHODISTS IN CONFERENCE. 


nee every four years the great Methodist 
QO Episcopal Church of the United States 

meets in general conference. The session 
this year at Los Angeles was the first which 
has been held in the far West, and the second 
which has met beyond the Mississippi. 

The questions which come before this quad- 
rennial conference are always important and 
always, in the large sense, national in their 
influence. This year they were of unusual 
significance. They included such matters as 
the retirement of a number of the older bishops 
and the election of new bishops; the union of 
the publishing interests, heretofore divided 
between two great printing establishments; the 
creation of a foreign and a domestic missionary 
society ; the placing of the work of the Sunday- 
School Union under the management of the 
educational department of the church; the 
revision of the attitude of the church, or at 
least its expressed attitude, toward secular 
amusements; and the restoration of the five- 
year pastoral time limit. 


These all are matters which interest not 


only Methodists, but Christians of every 











denomination. The vigor and intelligence with 
which they were debated are sufficient proof 
that the members of the conference were awake 
to their responsibilities. 

In another respect besides that of locality 
this conference was distinguished from all its 
predecessors: the presence of women delegates, 
of whom there were twenty-five. This is but 
a small portion of the whole number of seven 
hundred and forty-eight, but to those who have 
fought so long for feminine representation in 
the conference it is a welcome addition. 

The present power of the Methodist Church 
appears in the membership roll of three million, 
and the increase in the value of its property, as 
a result of the Twentieth Century Thank-Offer- 
ing, from twenty-nine to nearly thirty-six and 
a half million dollars. 
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THE CLASS OF 1854. 


t was graduated half a century ago—in pre- 
| historic times, so it seems to the class of 

the current year. But in 1854 a group of 
young men stood on the threshold, looking out 
into the unknown. This month they are old 
men,—those who have survived,—and instead 
of looking forward their eyes are on the past, 
wistfully, maybe, and now and then dimmed 
with tears. 

The dreams of their youth, where are they 
now? ‘The young lawyer was going to end his 
days on the Supreme Court bench, but somehow 
things were ordered differently. The young 
preacher hoped by his eloquence to sway mul- 
titudes in the city, but he has kept only a 
handful in the country true to their heavenly 
vision. The physician planned to manage a 
hospital, but it has turned out that its wards 
have been a countryside. 

On the other hand, the youth who was going 
back to the farm, who was regarded by his 
classmates as a humdrum fellow destined to 
live and die obscure, is now a conspicuous 
leader in Congress. 

There is probably not one in all that class 
whose life has been ordered even approximately 
as he had dreamed. This does not mean that 
the men have not succeeded. Some of them 
have succeeded far more abundantly than they 
expected, but in a different way. What a man 
of seventy regards as success is usually a more 
gentle and human and kindly thing than that 
which youth calls by that name. 

The class of 1904 will doubtless have a history 
similar to that of its half-century-old predeces- 
sor. It may not be unprofitable for its members 
to think, a moment or two at least, of the old 
men holding reunions this month, and strive 
to get some of the tolerance and charity that 
characterize those who have travelled so far 
on the road that leads from the college door. 


* @ & 


Dyes skilful business administration the French 
colonies along the west coast of Africa are 
attaining remarkable prosperity. In Dahomey a 
railway is under construction from the chief sea- 
port, Kotonu, to Teharu, three hundred and 
seventy-seven miles inland. The Niger is to be 
ultimately the terminus. French Guinea is building 
a line from Konakry, the capital, to the Niger at 
Kurussa, three hundred and forty-two miles, of 
which ninety miles are completed. Senegal, which 
has several railways in operation, is planning to 
dredge the Senegal River and connect it by rail 
with the Niger, as a route for exporting cotton and 
other interior products. The Ivory Coast is plan- 
ning a railroad to the hinterland from Bassam. All 
this work, as well as harbor improvement, sanita- 
tion and wagon-roads, is done by native laborers 
directed by native chiefs, thus retained in author- 
ity, and paid for from the colonial revenues with- 
out extra taxation. 


merican occupation of Havana and other Cuban 
cities was followed by so prompt and marked 
a reduction of the death-rate that similar results 
have been expected from Manila. They have not 
been attained. There has been an improvement, 
to be sure, but it is not nearly so great as was 
looked for. The rate for December, 1903,—the 
latest which has reached the United States,—is 
more than forty-seven to the thousand, or double 
that of the most unhealthy cities in America. 
Nearly two-thirds of the deaths are those of 
children, a condition due to the ignorance of the 
natives and their unwillingness to allow American 
physicians to advise them. This has been brought 
out very vividly in a story which 7he Companion 
printed a few months ago. 


hen a reader has difficulty in recognizing the 
Russian names now appearing in the news- 
papers, he should remember that it is possible for 
the English alphabet to represent the sound of 
Russian words in a great many ways. Take 
“tsarevitch,” for instance, which has more than 
twoscore different forms. The first part of the 
word may be “tsar,” “tzare,” “czar,” “cesar’’ or 
“cezar,” and the last part may be “‘vitch,” “‘vich,” 
“vitz,” “witz’ or “tsch,” and the “i” may be 
changed to “ee” in all the forms. As one writes 
the word he is forcibly reminded of Andrew 
Jackson, who did not think much of a man who 
could not spell a word in more ways than one. 
ompulsory arbitration between the state and 
its employés is to be tried in Australia if the 
Labor party can bring it about. Mr. Deakin’s 


ministry, which was formed a few months ago, . 


refused to consent to arbitration in such cases, 
holding that it is either unconstitutional or 
inexpedient, and that the government of the 
Commonwealth cannot successfully interfere in 
the relations between one of the states and its 
servants, even if it may force the employés of the 
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Commonwealth itself to submit their differences 
to arbitration. But the House of Representatives | 
in April adopted an amendment to the arbitration 
bill, making it apply to all government employés. 
Thereupon Mr. Deakin, the premier, resigned, and 
Mr. Watson, the Labor leader, was called upon 
to form a cabinet. Although the Labor party 
controls only about a third of the House and less 
than half of the Senate, Mr. Watson succeeded in 
getting a man for each portfolio, and is now trying 


to carry out the Labor program, which, besides | 


compulsory arbitration, includes old-age pensions 
and the exclusion of colored foreign labor. 
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MRS. TOWNE’S WAY. 


s little Mrs. Towne shook hands with her | 
hostess’s guest her pretty blue eyes were full 
of entreaty. 

“You will come out soon, won’t you?” she 
pleaded. “I can’t tell you how lovely it has been 
to see some one from my old home. Don’t make 

-a formal call, please; come and spend the after- 
noon as our mothers used to do. The children 
and 1 will promise not to make a stranger of you— 
we'll take you right in.” 

“Thank you very much,” the guest replied, 
warmly. “I don’t know exactly what Cousin 
Helen has planned to do with me, but if we have 
time I am sure that I should like nothing better. 
As you say, our mothers’ daughters should not 
stand upon ceremony.” 

After the caller had gone the guest turned to 
her cousin. 

“What a sweet little woman!” she exclaimed. 
“Can’t we go over some afternoon, Helen? I 
should like it so much better than teas and 
things.” 

“Why, certainly we can if you wish to,” her 
cousin replied, “only I’m afraid that you may be a 
little disappointed.” 

“How?” the guest asked, quickly. 

But her cousin shook her head. “I shouldn’t 
have told you,” she answered. “Perhaps it was 
just my fancy. We'll go, of course.” 

Accordingly, a few days later the two called 
at Mrs. Towne’s. She opened the door herself, 
but instead of the bright greeting the stranger 
expected, the littlke woman’s face furrowed with 
distress. 

“Do please excuse my looks!” she exclaimed. 
“I’ve been dressed up every other afternoon this 
week, but to-day the maid was sick, and —” 

“Perhaps we’d better come some other day,” 
her neighbor said, hesitating. But Mrs. Towne 
would not hear of it. 

“Oh, no, do come right in! Only please don’t 
look at the dust everywhere. And don’t stumble 
over Margery’s doll-carriage—I’ve told her not to 
leave it there. No, don’t take that chair—it isn’t 
comfortable—try this one. Some time I hope to 
have a really easy chair—there isn’t one in the 
house.” 

So the talk went on. Mrs. Towne apologized 
for dirty windows and unswept floors, for the 
shade on the lamp and shabby sofa pillows, for 
her own old shoes and Margery’s tumbled hair. 
Yet neither the house nor its troubled mistress 
needed apology. 

“I’m afraid,” the visitor said, as they were 
walking home after the uncomfortable call,—she 
had been very willing to make it a formal one, 
after all,—‘“‘that we happened upon an unfortunate 
day.” 

“No,” was the reply, “it is always so. 
Towne’s way.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” the guest exclaimed. 

“Yes, it is a great pity,” her cousin answered, 
gravely. 


It is Mrs. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


he old-fashioned garden was widely different 

from the imitations of it, constructed from 
directions in handbooks. To borrow Lowell’s apt 
comparison, 

They're no more like than hornets’ nests an’ hives, 

Or printed sarmons be to holy lives. 

The very essential of the old-fashioned garden 
was that it should be made and tended by a 
woman. “The men-folks” in the early days had 
ho time for “puttering round” the flower-garden. 
The plow and the harrow were unknown there. 
The spade was the substitute for both, and the 
dressing was brought in an unsteady wheelbarrow, 
often surreptitiously, from barn-yard or hen-coop. 

The laboriously artificial “tangle” of the present 
day was the natural state of that garden. Never 
was there so fragrant and so luxuriant a wilder- 
ness. The mere names of the blossoms make a 
charmed catalogue of the joys of the sight and 
the smell. There was the spicy southernwood— 
suggestive to many a memory of sleepy Sunday 
afternoons in country meeting-houses, where a 
sprig of it, held between warm, childish fingers, 
mingled its odor with the sermon and the dream. 
There were the shy lady’s delights, miniature 
pansies, looking like the quaint children of the 
time. 

Butter-and-eggs grew rankly and forced its way 
under the fence palings, to make gay the roadside 
with its yellow and white abundance. Sweet- 
Williams and prince’s-feather and cockscomb made 
a fine corner with their vigorous reds. 

A damp spot near the cellar wall, where a leaky 
drain would be to-day suspected, was utilized for 
the graceful, tall blossoms of the flower-de-luce. 
Spice pinks and the gillyflowers were friendly 
rivals in perfume, and rose-geraniums flourished 
with a vigor which made their stems almost like 
those of a woody shrub. 

But the roses! No new-fangled hybrids i in those 
gardens, but great cabbage-roses, their petals 
gathered for the savory “rose-water,” a “flavor- 
ing” dear to our grandmothers, and close beside 
them the white Scotch roses, their outer leaves 
veined with pink, and their odor the sweetest and 
rarest that ever ravished human sense. With the 
cinnamon rose, that bandit among roses, our 
grandmothers waged a constant war, in behalf of 
their less vigorous favorites. 

Of them all, the queen, crowned and throned, 
was the noble blush rose—as gracious as she was 
delicate, as stately as she was fair. No product 
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of hothouse and skilled gardener is fit to hold a 
candle to-her beauty—as it shines in the Garden 
|of Memory. For, alas! it is to that mysterious 
land that most of us must journey when we long | 
for the sight of an old-fashioned garden. 


® © 
FAITHFUL IN DEATH. 


he devotion of a man of science to his work is 
often heroic, and the calm pluck of the labora- 
tory man in his investigations is thrilling, although 
so common as to be proverbial. The recent death 
of Doctor Truax of Brooklyn, to which the Week's 
Progress calls attention, is, if nothing else, a beau- 
tiful exhibition of cold self-possession. 


| So ill himself that he needed all his strength, he 
answered a call and star to perform an opera- 
| tion at the hospital. During the operation he was 
stricken down, and was removed to an adjoining 
room in a fainting condition. He told his fellow 
pyeeans that his trouble was an attack of heart 
ilatation. He prescribed his own treatment, and 
 earee the work of the doctors in administering 


He noted the progress of the treatment and its 
lack of result, and himself announced the failure 
of the remedies and his Fg my death. 

Some years ago r Terry of Fall River, 
Massachusetts. owed y*- courage and su- 
wr of will. While he was fene ng, a ne 

roke and pierced his mask and his eye. 
pulled off the mask and ordered that a certain 
specialist be summoned. 

He then seated himself and, note-book in hand, 
jotted down his experiences as data for his pro- 
— He explained that the wall of the eye 

been pierced, and that a clot of blood was 
forming on his brain. All the phenomena of the 
formation of the blood clot from the patient’s 
point of view, —— 4 —— knowledge for —— 
physicians to work he committed to pape 
re death A. him. The end came be bre 
help could reach him. 


* © 


THE PUFF OF FAME. 


ustice Brewer, of the United States Supreme 

Court, is from Kansas, and his state is justifia- 
bly proud of him. Soon after his elevation to the 
Supreme bench, says the Kansas City Journal, a 
cigar manufacturer in Topeka dedicated a ten- 
cent “domestic” cigar to the jurist, named it “Our 
Justice,” and on the cover of each box pasted a 
portrait of Mr. Brewer. 


A few years ago the justice was in Topeka on a 
business trip. he hotel clerk oy 7 him, 
and the negro bell-boy, although he had no idea 
who the newcomer was, knew from the way he 
was ordered about that the patron was of some 
consequence. Going up in the elevator, = negro 
stared constantly at the tall, dignified ma 

“yy! the black face was wreathed in ‘smiles, 
and the boy said: 

“*Seuse me, boss, but ain’ ‘hse de gemmen dat 
invented dem ‘Ouah Jestice’ 

This reminds one of the man 4 was recalling 
famous , Persons who “parted their names in the 


middle.’ 
“And then,” he said, “there is ‘E Pluribus 
Unum,’ the man that makes the bass-drums.”’ 

* © 


GOOD TICKERS WANTED. 


be be successful in business or in social life one 
must sell what is wanted, not what one wishes 
to sell. According to the following paragraph 
taken from the Hour-Glass, even a clock may 
possess desirable functions undreamed of by the 
ordinary purchaser. 


A Birmingham clock-maker discovered that a 
rival was sending out large stocks of cheap clocks 
to the heart of Africa, and “as good business 
with them. He spent a large sum in making better 
clocks, and shipped thousands of them to the same 
market. Str: range to say, his sales were small, 
although his rival, turning out a oe and inaeeu- 
rate timepiece, was selling all he could make. 

Finally he found a key to the mystery. Savage 
like noise. The clocks made by the first exporter 
had a Fy ey he loud and aggressive tick. His 
competi le a better clock, but it was 
— noiseless, and the savages would have none 
ti) 

The next cargo of clocks which the Birmingham 
maker ship’ to the Guinea coast ticked louder 
than anythan ever — there, and they sold like 
pink lemonade at a circus. 


® © 
THE GUESS DOLL. 


n English non-comformist clergyman, of whom 
the London Telegraph tells, is the victim of a 
rarely profitable absent-mindedness. At a fair 
held by the women of his church one of the 
“attractions” was a beautiful doll, handsomely 
dressed, which was to be given to the person who 
guessed its name. There was an entrance fee, 
and the choice of the doll’s name was left to the 
clergyman. 
At the close of the fair it was found that the 
guess doll had brought in more than one hundred 
unds; but as the name had not been hit upon 
y any one, the cler, n suggested that it a 
sppemeed a parish visitor, and call regularly 7 
children in the the ‘hospitals in the town. This 
was readily _— hen somebody said : 
“You must have given it a very odd name!” 
“Ah, that reminds me!” exclaimed the cler 
man, looking confused but still cheerful. “I 
not name it at all.” 


& © 
THE MAN’S THE GOLD, FOR A’ THAT. 


lass distinctions in England are supposed to 
be clearly defined, but a nice story which 





comes from the London Globe shows a pleasing | 
variety of answer to the question, ‘““What is a 
gentleman ?” | 


ane a house carpenter spoken of as a gentle- | 
n by a furniture remover, a county magnate 
oon t delicately for explanations. 
“Lor’ bless yer, sir,” answered the furniture 
remover, ‘we calls every man a gentleman as 
pays twenty shillings in the pound. 


& ¢ 


A TEMPERATE MIND. 


A story is told in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
of a freshman of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was asked by one of the professors 
whether he had proved a certain proposition in 
Euclid. 

“Well, sir,” he rep me “proved is a strong 


word. But I will cay I have rendered it highly 
probable.” \ 








For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 


ceous Dentifrice.””’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 
, Tunis, ete., and Album, on ies. 


STAMPS Xi 
‘Roe. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 diff. 


25c. Agents wend, 50%. 1904 List FREE, 
C.A.8 941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo 


EVERY REPUBLICAN 


boy and fiz! should have the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Button with photos of Lincoln and Roosevelt. 1854 to 
19%. Send 10 cents (coin or [— 9 Fiftieth blican 
Anni Button Co., 710 Philadel, Pa. 
Boy and Girl ” Agents wanted everywhere. 








100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 











| EXAMINATIONS | 





| FORADMISSION | 


To Harvard College, ; 
The Lawrence Scientific School, 
and the Dental School, 


will be held June 27th to July 2d at 
the following cities and towns in 3 





Massachusetts : 

> Cambridge. | Southborough. 3 
Quincy. Worcester. 
Concord. Lynn. : 
Andover. Springfield. . 
Milton. Fall River. 

» Groton. | South Byfield. 


Also in other States as follows: 


> Exeter, N. H. Washington, D.C. ; 
Concord, N. H. Louisville, Ky. 


Portland, Me. Indianapolis, Ind. ) 
Newport, R. I Lima, Ind. 4 
Pomfret Centre, Ct. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 4 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Chicago, Il. 3 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. : 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Col. ’ 


Washington, Ct. 
Lakeville, Ct. 
Simsbury, Ct. 

= New York, N. Y. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
> Albany, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pottstown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
= Scranton, Pa. Belmont, Cal. 
Pittsburg, Pa. Portland, Oregon. {1 


Seattle, Wash. 
> Alsoin Bonn, Germany, and Honolulu, H.I. = 


PAMPHLETS 


iving terms of admission, specimen ex- 
amination papers, and full information 
concerning courses of instruction, expen- 
ses, scholarships, etc., may be had on 
application to the 


Secretary of the Faculty, : 
6 University Hall, 
; Cambridge, Mass. ; 


eas 4 as 46. a ans 


Radcliffe College. 
CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 


And other women who wish to take the Harvard 

Examinations will be examined at the same 

placesand times as the did foradmissi : 
to Harvard University, as stated above. All 
information regarding the examinations may 
be had on application to the retary of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 

















| Harvard Summer School. 
July 5 to August 12, 1904. 


Courses in Arts, Sciences and in Physical 
Education. The work is designed for teachers, 
men and women. Reduced railway rates. For 
ns apply to 3 ieee J. L. LOVE, 

mbridge, Mass. N.S. HALER, c ‘hair man. 








et 


Harvard Dental School, Boston, Mass. 


36th Year begins Sept. 29th. Instruction is 
given throughout the academic year by lectures, 
rocttetions, — and practical exercises uni- ; 


Its infirmaries are open 
aria ‘or operations on mouth and insertion of 
teeth. For pamphiet address Dr. 

7 Dean, 283 Dastmont h Street, A -* 


vy 466. 
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The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 3 


Bicycles 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear | 
| Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. ‘ 


To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill, 
“Columbia” ‘‘Cleveland”’ | “‘Rambler’’ ‘*Monarch"’ 
“Tribune” ‘*Crawford”’ | “Crescent” ‘‘imperiai”’ 
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You See Them Everywhere 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


Waller Baker & G0.s 


4“ Breakfast 


(Ocoa. 


THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS _IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co." 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 




















T 








22 caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 
32 caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire. 
i not to be had of your dealer write 
us, stating preference and enclos- 
ing amount, and we will supply you 
by return mail or express, tending 
prepaid. Write for Free Catalog 


_ HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
, ARMS CO. 333 PARK AVE., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





“Time, the most independent 
of all things” 


is best made 
fo serve man 


Ay the 


ELG/IN 


WATCH 


the most 


dependahle of 


all timekeepers. 


Every 
Pry 2 have 
“Tim a} 


Sy Watch at je Salty guaranteed. All jew- 
ph Timekeepers,” an illustrated 


history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ILL 
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THE PRINCE AND 
THE WHIPPING-BOY’ 
By Edith M.Thoma 


» £15 

















pon a day, of olden days, 
A royal lad at school, 
In mischief apt, with many a prank, 
Defied the good dame’s rule. 
But England’s prince no rod might strike, 
Though rich were his desert; 
Another must the penance bear, 
Another feel the hurt! 


The “whipping-boy” stood forth to take 
The blows he had not earned ; 

Full meek he stood; no sense of wrong 
Within his bosom burned. 


Young Edward saw the rod upraised, 
His ‘“‘whipping-boy” to smite ; 

And suddenly his princely soul 
Revolted at the sight. 

The shame, the shame, the tingling shame 
No blood of kings could brook! 

Forward he sprung, the falling rod 
In his own hand he took: 

“Mine is the blame—be mine the shame 

For what I only wrought; 

Let none but me endure the pain 
My deed alone has brought!” 


Thus, on a day of days, it chanced, 
A royal schoolboy learned 

That noble hearts in every age 
A coward’s shield have spurned. 


* © 


THE WILL OF GOD. 


mong the members of 2 cer- 
tain working girls’ club 

a few years ago was a 
young Norwegian girl named 
Berna Jonsen. She was an 
exquisite creature, a veritable 
child of the morning, with the 
beauty of the dawn in her face 
and the joy of the mornirg in 
her heart. There were those 
who, seeing her charm, trem- 
bled for her. ‘“‘If she were 
only not so beautiful!’’ they 
said. ‘‘ What will her life be?’’ 
But God was taking care of 
She was nurse-maid in a family with 
One evening, while putting 





her life. 
two little children. 
the children to bed, she was called from the room 


fora moment; Just what happened was never 
known, but when Berna, hearing shrieks, came 
flying back, one child’s dress was on fire and 
the curtains in a blaze. Berna threw herself 
instantly upon the boy and beat the fire out, 
but the flames caught her hair, and before help 
came she was terribly burned. 

She was taken to the hospital at once, and 
everything that skill or money could do was 
done for her, but from the first there was no 
hope. She lived three days, suffering intensely 
all the time, and then the end came. But those 
three days revealed the real Berna. She needed 
no ministry of courage; rather it was she who 
ministered to all. She was herself a lesson of 
patience, courage and unfaltering faith. It was 
God’s will, and it was right. 

The unusual circumstances of her death 
wakened the widest sympathy and _ interest. 
Kindred and friends and strangers, patients, 
nurses and doctors—it was marvelous how many 
waited for word of her through those three 
days. There was but one feeling among them 
all—the tragedy of such an ending to the beau- 
tiful young life. Most of all the girl’s mother 
felt it. ‘‘She was so lovely, so lovely!’’ she 
cried again and again. 

Three or four weeks after Berna’s death a 
woman knocked at the Jonsens’ door and asked 
for Mrs. Jonsen. When the mother came she 
told her story. She had been a patient in the 
hospital at the time Berna was brought there. 
Life had been hard to her and she was bitterly 
rebellious. People had been kind,—she realized 
it afterward,—but she had thrust their kind- 
ness back in their faces. 

**Don’t tell me of God!’’ she had cried to 
them. ‘‘ You have never suffered. If you had 
to endure what I have, you would find your 
God a long way off.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ she said, ‘‘your daughter came. I 
heard about her, of course—we all did. We 
heard how beautiful she was and how young, 
and how she suffered, and I knew then that 
God had answered me. If she could give up 
life, with all it held for her, without a word 
of regret; if she could suffer as she did and still 
say that it was all right, I knew that she had 
some power behind her, and that power must 
be God. I cannot tell you how I struggled 
through those three days. It seemed as if my 
soul was fighting for its life. But the night 
she died the battle ended and I gave myself to 
—her God. 

“TI have come,’’ she ended, ‘‘not to intrude 











upon you with a stranger’s story, but to tell 
you that your beautiful daughter did not die in 
vain. I know that she would have been glad.’’ 

The mother turned away for a moment, and 
from the pages of a big Bible took two letters. 
“Do you see these?’’ she asked. ‘‘They have 
come to us—since. They are like what you 
tell. We have talked and talked, her father 
and I. She was dear to us,—you cannot know 
how dear,—but we are willing now—willing 
even that she should have died—so. We shall 
never again rebel against suffering. God knows 


best.’’ 
® 


WINNING HER DIPLOMA. 


ooker Washington’s story of Anna Davis, 

a Tuskegee student, is good to read and 

remember. Because of some misunder- 
standing about her studies the young woman could 
not graduate. She accepted her own failure with- 
out whimpering, and determined to make the 
most of what she had. 


“T have some education, Mr. Washington,” she 
said to him, “and I will go where it will be useful.” 

Then the people at uskegee lost sight of her 
for a while. But her deeds did not lag behind her 
intention and her speech. She went into the 
“black belt” of Alabama and picked out the most 
hopeless community she could find. She took the 
wreck of a log cabin which was occasionally used 
asa schoolhouse. The men were poverty-stricken 
and illiterate, and unable to use to advantage 
what little they had. They mortgaged their crops 
every year to pay the rents of their hovels. 

It was a situation to appal the stoutest heart. 
But Anna Davis installed herself in the miserable 
log schoolhouse, and first won the interest and 
sympathy of the children. 

Next she induced all the parents to meet there. 
She taught them enough arithmetic to know the 
value of their earnings and to appreciate the folly 
of their mortgages. She had learned something 
of the business side of agriculture at Tuskegee, 
and she taught them that. Then she went from 
= to cabin to teach by example a better way 
of living. 

The result of that single-handed courage was 
seen by Mr. Washington when he visited the 
community a year ago. There was a frame school- 
house on the site of the old log cabin, and all the 
children were going to school eight months in the 
year. The crops had increased; the men were 
out of debt; small, decent frame cottages had 
taken the place of the tumble-down shanties, and 
were owned by the occupants. The people had 
scraped and saved to put up the frame school- 
house before they thought of bettering their own 


omes. 

It had been done in four years, and Mr. Wash- 
ington asked his old papi how she had done it all. 

“T will tell you how I did it,” she said, simply. 
Then she showed him an account-book with the 
contributions to the school-building fund. There 
were some small cash contributions, but there 
were more contributions of eggs and chickens to 
be sold for the school. 

Besides this they had _a little cotton-plantation 
of their own. The children cleared a piece of 
land behind the schoolhouse: and worked on it 





every day after school. They raised two bales of 
cotton a year, and that kept them _ , 

After seg this story Mr. Was ington said he 
wanted to add that “Tuskegee has since done 
what it should have had the wisdom to do before. | 
They gave Anna Davis her diploma.” 
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UNAPPRECIATED BENEVOLENCE. 


t happened early Sunday morning on one of the 
| New York cross-streets, where block after 
block of brown-faced dwellings with high steps 
daily present their row of heaping ash-cans and 
garbage-barrels upon the front pavement. A thin, 
sour-faced old man in a frayed and shiny alpaca 
coat was turning over the contents of one of these 
receptacles just as a plump, benevolent-looking 
woman chanced to be passing. 


“My good man,” she exclaimed in a voice full 
of pity and solicitude, “that is the trash-can you 
have there! You won’t find anything to eat in it. 
Don’t pc know the ordinances compel separa- 
tion? This is the food-can, and here,” poking a 
half-loaf of bread out of the ag a the point of 
her umbrella, “is a fine bit, hardly discolored 
even. 

“Oh, don’t think I mind doing this in the least!” 
she rattled on, catching sight of an inexplicable 
expression on the old man’s face. “I shall be only 
too glad if I can help you. I’m just on my way 
from church and I haven’t any change or — Now 
here’s —— else,” 8 “i a limp banana 
with the end of the umbrella. “Oh, yes, I haven’t 
a bit of false pride!” 

By this time the old man had found his voice. 
“Madam,” he sputtered, “madam,” his excite- 
ment and indignation roaueng him to voluble 
explanation, “I’m not looking for my breakfast, 
madam! And I’ll have you to understand these 
are my own barrels you’re poking your umbrella 
into. Iown this house—and—and —” 

a why —”’ began the good woman, in amaze- 
ment. 

“Because a fifty-dollar bill was swept up with 
some rubbish last night, and —” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!’’ stammered the woman 
with heightened color, as she withdrew. And 
then to herself, ‘‘That’s just the way! When one 
tries to do a little good in the world it’s so apt to 
turn out to be the wrong person!” 
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A TRUSTY SERVANT. 


n these days, when the air is filled with com- 
| plaints about servants, itis pleasant and whole- 
some to read the testimony which a grateful 
mistress gives in the New York Tribune. There 





are other homekeepers, doubtless, who could give 
similar delightful evidence of faithfulness on the 
one side and appreciation on the other. Such | 
collected revelation would make cheerful and 
profitable reading. 


The ideal servant does exist, writes the lady, for 
I have known and loved her. We had been for | 
nearly three months without a servant, and were | 
almost in despair, when one night there came a 
ring at the door-bell. ‘Another girl,” I thought, 
“to ask how many children I have!” I opened 
the door and there stood Lena Larsen. She was 
nearly six feet tall, big and_ strong, and with such 
an honest face that I liked her from the first. 

“Do you want a girl?” she asked. 

“Indeed I do,” I said. “Come in.” 

We struck a bargain then and there, although 
four of the children were in the room. When I 
look back on those happy days with my little ones 
I realize how much of that pleasure I owe to her. 
The two older boys grew to college men while 
she was with us; the one girl became a college girl 
and from a nursery the home was transforme: 
into a sort of fraternity house. 

During those years of entertaining it was Lena 
who took pains that everything, dining-room, table 





and service, should be perfect. She may have had 
her faults, but I do not remember them. If we 
ever thought she had too much company we recol- 
lected how glad she was when we had guests; 
how she made birthday cakes and got up club 
suppers for the boys, and how gently she handled 
the pretty china. 

course Lena had to have her holidays; but 
when she came back from a vacation there was 
always a jubilee. Jack gave a welcoming bark; 
the head of the house said, “Now don’t run ou 
and make a time over her aR i: know you'll 
spoil —’ but no one ever he the rest of the 
sentence, for the mistress, the littlest child, the 
one girl, the third boy and the two older boys, one 
and all rushed out into the kitchen. 

Even when the shadow of death darkened the 
household her work was just as faithfully done, 
although we knew how heavy her heart was, for 
was not he the favorite of all the children? Had 
he not always been kind to her, as he had to eve 
one in his short life? Somehow, after she 
shared our one sorrow she seemed even more the 
friend and less the servant. 

Lena is married now. I hope that she has some 
prety china of her own in far-off Sweden, and 

hat her husband thinks her a jewel, and we know 
she has little children to love her. We have her 
hotograph and a china angel, her parting gift to 
he littlest child, and when we look at them they 
bring back hosts of memories of the precious life 
with my children, made possible by her years of 
honest service and faithful friendship. ay all 
J oo -y bless her, wherever she may be, the 
ear Lena! 








y head is bald with cleaving heaven, 
And rough my feathers with, the grip 

Of clashing winds and clouds wind-driven. 
But what of that? My wings can dare 
All loneliest hanging heights of air ; 
Above the jagged mountain-lip 
Their solemn slant and downward dip 
Greet the red sun each morn and even. 
The storm knows well their broad expanse, 
For they can breast its pulsing power 
When even the steadfast planets dance 
Dizzily thro’ the riotous rack 
Of ruined, tattered clouds that scour 
O’er heaven. On the tempest’s back 
I clasp my wings, and like a horse 
I rein it, mastering its force. 
Then, tiring of the sport, I stretch 
Upward above its region, far 
As if I strove to climb and fetch 
The utmost little silver star. 
Then I lean low with a flat wing 
Upon the lucid air, and swing 
Amid the regions of pure peace. 
I reck not of the earth below, 
But swing, and soar, and never cease, 
In circles large and full and slow, 
With such a movement, such a grace, 
That I forget my ugliness. 
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ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND. 


he dangers of ballooning, writes Santos- 
Tr Dumont in “My Air-Ships,” are confined 

usually to the landing. But the sea of air 
presents many kinds of dangers, and sometimes 
the balloonist encounters more than one on the 
same voyage. In Nice, in 1900, he went up from 
the Place Masséna in a good-sized balloon, alone, 
intending to drift a few hours amid the enchanting 
scenery of the mountains and the sea. His expe- 
riences were enough to make most people content 
with solid earth. 


The weather was fine, but the barometer soon 
fell, which indicated a storm. Fora time the wind 
kK me in the direction of Cimiez; but as it 
threatened to carry me out to sea, I threw out 
ballast, abandoned the current, and mounted to 
the height of about a mile. Soon I noticed that I 
ad ceased descending. As I had determined to 
land soon, I pulled on the valve-rope and let out 
more gas, and here the terrible experience began. 
I could not godown! I glanced at the barometer 
and found that I was i up. Yet I ought to be 
descending, and I felt, y the wind and everything, 
that I must be descending. I discovered only too 
soon what was wrong. In spite of my continuous 


S 


apparent descent, I was, nevertheless, being lif 
by an enormous column of air rushing upward. 

The barometer showed that I had reached a 
still greater altitude, and I could now take account 
of the fact by the way in which the land was 
disappearing under me. The upward-rushin 
column of air continued to take me to a height o 
almost two miles. After what seemed a long 
yune me barometer showed that I had begun to 

escend. 

When I began to see land, I threw out ballast 
not to strike the earth too quickly. Now I cou 
ge the storm beating the trees and shrub- 

ery. Up in the storm itself I had felt nothing. 

ow, too, as I continued falling lower, I could 
see how swiftly I was being carried laterally. By 
the time I perceived the coming danger I was in 
it. Carried along at a terrific rate, knockin 
against the tops of trees and continually threa 
ened with a painful death, I threw out my anchor. 
It caught in trees and shrubs and broke oe I 
was dragged through the small trees and yielding 
shrubbery, my face a mass of cuts and _ bruises, 
my clothes torn from my back, fearing the worst 
and able to do nothing to save myself. 

Just as I had given myself up for lost, the guide- 
rope wound itself round a tree and held. was 

recipitated from the basket and fell unconscious. 

hen I came to, 1 had to walk several miles until 
I found some eae. They helped me back to 
Nice, where I went to bed and had the doctors 
sew me up. 
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A COMPLICATED CASE. 


an offended goddess, and removed her | 


gloves with the expression of one who has 
suffered untold indignities. 


“Well, what’s been going on at your club 
to-day?” asked Mr. Mortimer, who saw clearly 
what was expected of him. 

“The committee meeting,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
bitterly, “and I must say I think it is time there 
wasa nee made in our presiding officer. When 
I was in her position I should have made—I 
always did—a point of having things ad 
expressed, so nobody would be left in doubt.” 

r. Mortimer’s face wore an inscrutable smile. 

“Now this afternoon,” said his wife, her indig- 
nation rising as she talked, “this afternoon there 








was a discussion as to whether we couldn’t change 


the day from Wednesday to Thursday, because 
some of us have maids that prefer to go out 
Wednesday, because it’s so common Thursday. 
So many of them #0, then, and they feel it, they’d 
rather fo the day before. It’s a common feeling 
amon em. 

“But they said it couldn’t be done because they 
liked Thursday, and when they have two of course 
it doesn’t matter, for one stays.at home, so either 
would do for them, you see. But it seems some of 
them have a reading circle that 7, so they don’t 
like to give them that afternoon. It seems as if it 
would be very selfish if they don’t, when so many 
want it, but they talked back and forth, and my 
head got to ach ng so I could not tell whether 
= really think they will or won’t!” 

“T don’t wonder,” said Mr. Mortimer, solemnly, 
passing his hand across his forehead. 
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A CURE FOR LAZINESS. 


division engineer who worked on a railway- 
A line through the mountains of Peru tells 

this little tale of discipline. In his gang 
were about two hundred Indians. The scene of 
the work was miles away from civilization. The 
workmen knew pretty well that the superintendent 
could not get others to fill their places, and they 
were therefore exceedingly independent. They 
were proud, too, and would not stand abuse of 
any kind. 


I threatened and they got angry and treacher- 
ous, says the engineer. leaded and they got 
lazy and impudent. All of them shirked, but some 
of them were worse than others. After a while I 
made up my mind to try a little Yankee strategy. 

The laziest of them were always complaining 
that they were exhausted or sick or prostrated by 
the heat. So one Ce? when I had had many such 
complaints, I called he gang together. 

“Now, men,” said I, “I want to tell you that 
some of you have been working too hard. You 
are sick. Some of you must stop work for to-day. 
I will pick out the sickest and give them a medical 
treatment.” 

I picked out ten men—the laziest. They all 
were grinning with delight at the prospect of an 
idle afternoon. Within close range stood a grove 
of trees. I made the ten men recline inarow. I 
ers one a huge cotton umbrella to hold over his 
nead. I tied another’s face up in a red bandanna; 
under pretense of medical treatment I dusted 
another from head to foot with flour. To one IL 
brought a glass of lemonade, to another I gave a 
bitter dose of quinine, for a third I prescribed a 
oot-bath, and upon a fourth I put a pair of green 
goggles. 

ou can be_ sure they were a curious sight. 
They protested, but I reminded them that t ey 
were sick. The other workmen screamed wit 
delight, and poked fun at them for hours. From 
time to time I had the camp boy go up and bathe 
their foreheads with a dainty-looking towel. It 
was more than their vanity and pride could stand ; 
finally one of them came to me. 

“We are well now,” said he. “We want to go 
to work.” 

“Let me know when you get sick again,”’ said I, 
but I knew my trouble was at an end. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HOSPITALITY. 


n the hill country of northern Virginia a tourist 
| who was making a long trip on horseback 

halted one noon before a log house which he at 
first took to be a stable. An old man was seated 
on a log near the door. An emaciated mule stood 
with its head half-way inside the window. No 
sign of smoke issued from the tumble-down 
chimney. 


The tourist made inquiry concerning the moun- 
tain roads, and was on the point of asking if he 
could get a meal for himself and his horse, when 
the owner of the shanty said, “Stranger, I’d like 
mighty well to invite ye to dinner, but I reckon ye 
wouldn’t relish cold hoe-cake and greens.” 

The rider was about to say an ing would be 
acceptable when the old man continued : 

“I'd like to feed that horse o’ yourn, but my old 
mule there’s got to browse mighty fine to keep on 
her legs this fall.” 

The stranger explained that he would be glad to 
pay for anything that could be obtained. 

“*Tain’t that,” returned the other, reproach- 
fully. “Ye don’t think I’d take anything from a 
guest? But—well, fact is we ain’t been gettin’ on 
as well as we might, lately. The old woman’s 
down with rheumatiz and Sal, she’s over the Ridge 
for a spell, and things ain’t just ready for company, 
as ye might say.” 

It was easy to see that his pride was putting the 
best possible face upon a pinching poverty. The 
rider gathered up his reins, and making light of 
his needs, tendered a cigar. 

That touched the old man. He turned the gift 
over and over, looked up and down the road, from 
the rider to the house, and then back to the — 





ted | again. re he seized the man’s boot-leg an 


exclaimed : 

“Stranger, I’m poor and way down, I’ll own up! 
I can’t feed ye nor warm ye nor gin e so much as 
a whiff o’ smoke, but if ye don’t at down offen 
that horse and come over to the spring and have 
apes your with me, I’ll never forgive ye on the 
airth! 
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NOT WORTH THE MONEY. 


tall woman with a determined expression, 

and surrounded by six children of assorted 

sizes, approached the attendant of the 
menagerie and eyed him with a relentless gaze. 


“What nationality is that elephant?” she in- 
quired, indicating one close at hand. 

“Comes from Africa, ma’am,” said the attendant. 

“He’s dreadful light-colored to have come from 
= parts,” said the woman, sternly. “And 
look here,” she added, as the attendant started 
away from her family group, “they’ve got a mighty 
peas lot of camels here, according to my lights. 
Not but one hump on any of ’em except that feller 
that’s so old he keeps his eyes shut!” 

The attendant again essayed to depart, but she 
clutched him by the sleeve. 

“You tell the owners of this show what I say!” 
she commanded. “You tell ’em that when a 
woman pays fifty cents for herself and one fifty 
for a mess of children she looks to see more’n one 
double humper, and more hair on the single 


| humpers—not have ’em look as if the moths had 
MM": Mortimer seated herself with the air of | 


got into ’em. Now mind you tell ’em!’ 
® © 


THE BABY’S BATH. 


he domestic ingenuity of the man in this 
T story from V. C. may suggest something to 

economical American householders. He 
entered a hardware store and asked the price of 
the small bath-tubs in the window. 


“Two seventy-five.” 


Whew!” exclaimed the customer. “I guess 


until prices come down we’ll have to go on washing 
baby in the coal-scuttle.” 
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AT THE GOLDFISH-AND- **Animal Pictures,’’ and ‘‘Soldier Pic- 


CANARY-BIRD FLAT. 
By Blanche E. Wade. 


VER in The Goldfish-and-Canary- 

Bird Flat things were happening. 

However, before we tell about the 

things that were happening we must say 
something about the place. 

The Goldfish-and-Canary-Bird Flat was 
the name ‘Teddy had given to the middle 
apartment in the building which he could 
see from the bay window in the up-stairs 
sitting-room of his own home. The apart- 
ments were known to most people as The 
Valois—a name so meaningless to Teddy 
that he never tried to think of it, and when 
he wanted to go over there to play, he 
had a funny way of asking. 

Before The Goldfish-and-Canary-Bird 
people moved in, Teddy knew all the 
children of the three apartments on the 
side toward his house, and these are 
the names by which he called them. The 
two little boys in the top story were named 
Fred and George Gorham, but Teddy 
called them The Highwaymen, because 
they lived so high up. The little boy and 
his sister in the middle story were Harry 
and Ethel Warner, but Teddy called them 
The Pirates; and Edward Foster, who 
lived in the lowest story, was The Cave- 
Robber, because he was so far below 
that a lattice fence hid nearly half the 
windows of his flat from Teddy’s view. 

So whenever Teddy wanted to go over to 
The Valois he would say: 

‘*Mama, may I go over to see The High- 
waymen a little while, please?’’ or, 
‘‘Mama, The Pirates are knocking on the 
window for me,’’ or, ‘‘Mama, The Cave- 
Robber and his mother have asked me to 
come over to see them. May I go?’’ 

Then if he wanted to play with all of 
them he would ask if he might go over to 
see The Bandits. 

Now it happened that The Pirates’ 
mother was not very strong, and so The 
Pirates’ father thought best to move the 
family to California for the winter. This 
left the middle apartment empty for some 
time, much to Teddy’s sorrow, for he had 
been fond of The Pirates, and it took all 
the efforts The Highwaymen and The 
Cave-Robber could make to help Teddy 
forget how much he missed The Pirates. 

One morning, as he was looking wistfully 
over at the blank windows of the empty apart- 
ment, he saw a man dragging a piece of furni- 
ture into The Pirates’ dining-room. 

“Some one is moving in, I should think,’’ 
said mama, when Teddy told her. 

Sure enough! As he watched, he saw more 
people with more furniture, and he saw also 
a Strange little boy and a strange little girl 
bobbing in and out of the room in excitement. 

“‘There!” said mama. ‘‘ Now you have some 
more Pirates, at last.’’ 

But Teddy shook his head sadly. 

“‘There cannot be any more Pirates,’’ said 
he. ‘‘There were only my two.” 

In a few days fresh muslin curtains were 
put up to the windows of the middle apart- 
ment, and later a table with a glass globe of 
goldfish stood in sight of Teddy’s sitting-room. 
Over the table hung a cage with a pretty 
canary-bird in it, and suddenly Teddy said: 
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‘I know who those children are! It says 
‘Miller’ on their card by their letter-box, and 
The Cave-Robber says they are Mervin and 
Elizabeth Miller; but I shall call them The 
Goldfish-and-Canary-Bird Children,’’ and so 
he did, and liked them very much. 

And now we can go back to the things that 
were happening. 

Teddy saw that the fish- globe had been 
moved to a little stand at the side, and he 
knew what that meant. It meant that The 
Goldfish-and-Canary-Bird Children were going 
to use the larger table in the window, and 
that when they used the larger table they were 
going to paint or paste pictures or make some- 
thing worth looking at, for they knew lots of 
indoor amusements. To-day they had large 
sheets of pink cardboard, and big, shiny shears, 
too. Teddy was more than glad when The 
Goldfish - and - Canary - Bird Boy raised the 
window and called to him to come over, and 











The Goldfish-and-Canary-Bird Mother smiled 
across and beckoned, too. 

‘*Bring some old magazines you don’t want, 
and a pair of scissors!’’ called The Goldfish- 


and-Canary-Bird Girl, and Teddy’s mother 
helped him to hunt up all these things. 

What do you think was going on? Well, just 
this: 

The pink cardboard was for covers for May- 
day books, and there was enough so that Teddy 
could have some, too. The big, shiny shears 
were to cut white paper pages for the books, 
and the magazines were to cut up for the pic- 
tures inside—advertisements and all. 

Teddy found that The Goldfish-and-Canary- 
Bird Children had envelopes with labels on 
them in this way: ‘‘New-year’s Pictures,’’ 
‘*Valentine Pictures,’’ ‘‘Easter Pictures,’’ 
‘*May-day Pictures,’’ ‘‘Fourth of July Pic- 
tures,’’ ‘‘Birthday Pictures,’’ ‘‘Thanksgiving- 
day Pictures,’’ ‘‘Christmas-day Pictures,’’ 





|conduct during church service. 


|forward and asked 


tures.’’ 

They clipped all sorts of pictures from 
papers and magazines, and after trimming 
them carefully, put each into whatever 
envelope in this list it happened to belong. 
Then for their friends they made scrap- 
books from these pictures, using ten sheets 
of clear white paper for each book, and 
colored cardboard of a thin quality for the 
cover. They were now going to make 
May-~day books, the covers being pink— 
the color of arbutus, spring - beauties, 
hepaticas and some other spring flowers. 

Teddy fell to work with interest. He 

clipped out all the pictures of flowers, 
colored or uncolored, he could find, and of 
springtime scenes, too. Then he pasted 
them on his ten white pages, and The 
Goldfish-and-Canary-Bird Mother sewed 
the pink cardboard on for him, and The 
Goldfish-and-Canary-Bird Girl let him 
take her gold paint, and showed him how 
to letter his mama’s name and “ May-day 
Book’’ on the outside of the cover. 

‘*Why, I think that is a fine way to 
make books!’’ said Teddy. ‘‘I never 
knew how before.’’ 

‘*You will have to come over and make 
a Fourth of July book next,’’ said The 
Goldfish - and - Canary - Bird Boy. ‘‘We 
have red, white and blue covers for them, 
and paste in all the pictures we can get of 
fireworks, flags and battles.’’ 

‘The Christmas books are pretty, too,’’ 
said The Goldfish-and-Canary-Bird Girl. 
“They have red cardboard covers, and 
inside we paste pictures of shepherds, 
sheep, Santa Clauses, Madonnas with the 
Baby, Christmas trees, toys, and anything 
Christmasy. For Easter we have gold- 
colored covers or bright yellow, or some- 
times plain white lettered in gold, and 
put in pictures of Easter chickens, eggs, 
rabbits, flowers, singing children, and 
anything else we think the right kind for 
Easter.’’ 

**T’ll never miss making a book with 
you for each different season if I can help 
it,’’ said Teddy, ‘‘and I’ll save all the 
pictures I can, and put them into envel- 
opes as you do, so as to have them ready. 
I am sure I have lots of pictures at 
home. ”’ 

Teddy’s mama was greatly pleased with 
her May-day book, and counts it among 

her very best of all presents. She thinks that 
although Teddy still misses The Pirates, he 
cannot have more interesting playmates to take 
their places than the children of The Goldfish- 
and-Canary-Bird Flat. 


& © 
“IT arn’t got no pencil, Tom,’’ said his 
teacher. ‘‘Correct the sentence, and give your 


reason for the correction.’’ 
**You should say, ‘I have no pencil,’ ’”’ said 


Tom, glibly. ‘‘It ain’t never proper to say 
‘ain’t,’ because there ain’t no such word as 
‘ain’t.’’’ jules 


A LITTLE girl was trying to recall and obey 

the ‘‘must nots’? necessary to becoming 
After sitting 
motionless for some time, she leaned 
in an audible whisper, 
**Muvver, tan’t I dess swallow ?’’ 


all 


rigidly 
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$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 

Weare large st mfrs. of New Novelties in Sea 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U. Address Dept. 3 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Gianna, Ill,, or Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


SCHOOL . AND CHURCH BELLS 


$§ 35 for Te 65-pound, 
319. 15 * 30-inch 
AT $5. we sell all sizes of belis 7 
one-half the prices usually asked. $ 1,31 
buys best 50-pound tarm bell. nest 
crystalline metal, quality and volume of 
fone unegualed. Guaranteed against 
reakage | ,* 5 ge ®t For most aston- 
ishing _ bell offer: libera! me rd catalogue, 
write for FREE CATALOGUE. Ft BEI Address; 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & co., ‘Chi cago. 



















Is very handy. It's acom- 
plete manicure outfit. Yet 
smaller than a knife or 

scissors. Your nails can 
easily be kept in perfect 
condition. Price 25c. by 
mail. Sold everywhere. Sterling silver 
handle, price $1.00. ik Co. 

91 Main 8t., 













Varicose Veins, 


Varicose Ulcers, Leg Swellings, Weak Knees, 
Weak Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc. 


OUR SEAMLESS HEEL 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick re- 
lief and often per- 
manently cure. 
weave them 
to your measure 
; Frows new elastic 
(made by us), insur- 
ing fit and durability, and we sell and ship 
direct from the —_— to you at manufac- 
turers’ prices. nd for Catalogue, 
measuring we... -B. and prices. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 



















lay right because made right. 
ynce use a D & M ball, mitt, 
mask,glove or bat, and you will 
recognize at once the difference 
between these and 
the or baseball 
goods, and you will 
come to know that 
the ‘ Pointer” trade- 
mark means some- 
thing. Your dealer has 
found it out already ;ask 
him. Don’t believe that 
some other is just as good ; 

3 Cata- 







lew 
logue free if you want it. 





Draper & Maynard Co., 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Book Bargains 


Price. 
8. Inez, by Augusta J. Evans..........cccssseseseeres 7 cts, 
c9. Lena Rivers, by Mary J. Holmes.. ese 
c12, Alone, by Marion aviend.. oe 
c16. Dora Thorne, by Charlotte M. ‘Braeme. eo 
c20. Moss-Side, by Marion Harland 






















e238, The Hidden Hand, by Mrs. Southworth......7 ets 
e26. Phyllis, by “ The Duchess” ..........00..00 .7 cts. 
c29, The Hidden Path, by Marion Harland .7 cts, 
c42. Beulah, by Augusta Ss ae -7 cts, 
043. Elaine, by Charles Garvice........ .7 cts. 
c56. Millbank, by Mary J. Holmes...............00.. 7 cts. 
c57. Doris, by” et 7 cts. 


e771, Sthelyn 8 Mistake, by Mary J. Holmes....... 7 cts, 
c74. Sweet Cymbeline, by Charles Garvice.. 
c78, Left Alone, y 2 Mrs, Southworth... 
c79. Macaria, by Augusta J. Evans 
c81. Signa’s Sweetheart, by Charlotte M 7 ets. 
ai6, A Study in Scarlet, 7 A. Conan Doyle hescnees 4 cts. 
a28, The Russian Gypsy, — Dunias...4 cts, 
a34, Hilda, by Charlotte ae 4 
a4l, Miss McDonald, b Mary J. Holmes, wee 
a42, Hickory Hall by Mrs. & Southworth.. 

a49. Aunt Diana, by Rosa N. Carey 

a50. Treasure Island, by R. L, Stevenson... 
a58, Phe Sign of the’ Four, By, pe Conan Doyl wel 
a70. Cranford, by Mrs, Gaskell.......::..scssesscssees 4c 
a73. The Man ‘in a by Stanley J. Weyman...4 cts. 
a75, Beyond the City, by A. Conan Doyle........... 4 cts. 
a82, — the Bonnie Brier Bush, by Ian Mac- 

BEOR 2.2000 v00c0e verovscccccccoscscccccceccces coscececscceses 4 cts. 
a87. The Light that Failed, by -“ ard Kipling.4 cts, 
a88, Lord Lynne’s Choice, b i Brecue Je cocees 4 cts, 
a99, Rosamond, by Mary J. a — 

Any of the above books sent by mail post-paid u 
receipt of the special introductory prices quote at 
any time previous to October Ist, 1904, Please order by 
the numbers. Postage stamps taken. Catalogue of 300 
other books at bar “_ rices free, F. M. LUPTON, 
Publisher, 23-27 City Hall Place, New York. 
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NO SUBSTITUTE 
A Dated Guaranty 
Tag on Each Tire 
Protects you 

against Old Stock E 

ALLIGATO Ore tee SELF 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 

The ORIGIN AL and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tiremade. Nails, 
tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not become 
Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest thickness where needed (see G in illus.) 
Examine—‘‘feel of = ‘ed $6 end O.D. anywhere, subject to examination—no 
deposit asked; but w y express tyros Mtge carepar yp Btate 

ter Of rim and che tire wanted. Caraloe Faun, gta Lake Sts. 
THE VIM COMPANY, Sole Manutact’rs, OHIOAGO. 






















Lull in the War.—The week following 

the loss of the Japanese battle-ship Hatsuse 
and two other war-ships near Port Arthur was 
marked by a halt in the Japanese movements 
on land. General Kuroki’s army, which had 
been following General Kuropatkin toward 
Liaoyang, fell back upon Feng-Wang-Cheng. 
Apparently the losses to Admiral Togo’s fleet 
were so serious as to give the Japanese a sense 
of insecurity in carrying on their landing opera- 
tions. Confused reports of engagements in the 
vicinity of Port Arthur pointed to a purpose 
on the part of the Japanese to concentrate 
their energies upon the reduction of that place, 
and to delay movements elsewhere until that 
was accomplished..——The Russian Vladivostok 
squadron has been weakened by the loss of the 
protected cruiser Bogatyr, which went ashore 
in a fog, and was blown up by the commander 
to keep her from falling into the hands of the 
Japanese. ne 


Menace to Commerce.—It is reported 

that a number of mines, similar to those 
which sunk the Hatsuse, have been set adrift 
by the Russians in the Gulf of Pechili, and 
are floating about on the high seas. Two of 
them, it is reported, have been seen within six 
miles of Weihaiwei, across the strait from 
Port Arthur. These reports have occasioned 
uneasiness, and there is a general feeling that 
it will be necessary to define the legitimate use 
of mines by international agreement. 

& 


ar Loans.—French investors have sub- 

scribed a Russian war loan of $154,000,- 
000, in the form of five per cent. treasury notes, 
redeemable in five years, at 99 per cent. A 
Japanese war loan of $50,000,000 has been 
floated, one-half in England and the other in 
this country. It bears six per cent. interest, 
and was taken at 931% per cent. 

ay 


ens Political Conventions.—The 
Illinois Republican Convention, which met 
at Springfield, May 12th, remained in session 
fruitlessly balloting for governor, until May 
20th, and then took a recess until May 3ist. 
On the 58th ballot, the last before the recess, 
there were six candidates in the field. The first 
three were Governor Yates, Frank O. Lowden 
and Charles S. Deneen, in the order named, 
which was the same order as on the first ballot. 
The Wisconsin Republican Convention at Madi- 
son, May 19th, resulted in a split over the 
seating of contesting delegates. ‘Two separate 
conventions were held, each claiming to be 
regular; and two complete state tickets were 
nominated, one headed by the present governor, 
Robert M. La Follette, and the other by Samuel 
A. Cook. The two conventions agreed upon 
candidates for presidential electors. 
& 


aye Brigands, May 18th, kidnapped 
at Tangier and carried off into the moun- 
tains for ransom, an American citizen of Greek 
parentage, Mr. Ion Perdicaris, and his English 
stepson, Mr. Cromwell Varley. The South 
Atlantic squadron, commanded by Admiral 
Chadwick, has been ordered to Tangier to 
further energetic action on the part of the 
Moorish government for their release; and the 
British government has sent a vessel to Tangier 
to protect foreigners. Morocco has been for 
some time disturbed by insurrection, and the 
tenure of the reigning sultan is precarious. 
hh 


ance and the Vatican.—The papacy 
never has abandoned its claims to temporal 
authority. From its point of view, the existing 
Italian government, with its seat at Rome, 
is a usurpation. On this account the authori- 
ties at the Vatican resented the recent visit 
of President Loubet, the head of a Catholic 
state, to the King of Italy, as an affront; and 
they expressed their views in a protest to the 
French government, and in similr” protests 
in stronger terms to other governments which 
maintain diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
Thereupon, the French government, May 2ist, 
recalled Monsieur Nisard, the French ambas- 
sador to the Holy See. The incident has still 
further strained the relations between the French 
government and the Vatican, which were al- 
ready embittered by the suppression of schools 
conducted by the Catholic orders in France. 
rmenians massacred.—Official des- 
patches from the French embassy at Con- 
stantinople report that Turkish troops have 
burned villages throughout the Sassun district 
of Armenia, killing the inhabitants. Details 


as to the number of towns burned and people 


killed are wanting, but the reports indicate that 
the Armenian population of the mountainous 
districts of Sassun has been practically extermi- 
nated. It was in this district that the dreadful 
massacres 10 years ago began, and the methods 
adopted appear to have been much the same as 
before. There were intimations some time ago 
that the Turkish government, irritated by reports 
of revolutionary activity among Armenians, 
was contemplating severe measures of repression. 








Send for Samples 
of Work. 


‘THE New Companion is an up-to-date Sewing 

Machine, with polished Quartered Oak Table, se- 
lected stock, Swell Front, Ball Bearings, Twin Spool 
Holder and latest Set of Attachments. Only the high- 
est grade material em- 
ployed. In addition, the 
following features of con- 
struction are also used: 







Positive Double Feed. 
Double Lift. 

Double Lock Stitch. 
Self-Thread- 
ing Shuttle. 
Self-Setting 
Needle. 


Tension 
Liberator. 
Loose Wheel. 
Automatic 
Bobbin 
Winder. 
Thread 
Cutter. 
Automatic 
Tension. 
Stitch 
Regulator 
and Scale. 


POSITIVE DOUBLE FEED. 


IN buying a New Companion Sewing Machine, 

you get a High-Grade Up-to-Date Machine, built by 
one of the oldest, largest and most reliable manufacturers 
in the country, and Warranted for Ten Years by the 
publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 


LAST, but not least, this Sewing Machine is sold to 

readers of The Companion at a very low price. Sub- 
scribers often write us that through the purchase of a 
New Companion they have saved from $20 to $35. Our 
limited space will not enable us to describe how this sav- 
ing can be effected. If you will send for our samples of 
work, however, which are free for the asking, we will 
give full details of our plan as well as a complete illus- 
trated description of the Sewing Machine. 


“Recommendation 
Enough.” 


The New Companion 
Sewing Machine, which 
I received May 5th, is 
far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and I am very 
much pleased with it. I 
would rather have it 
than a machine that was 
offered me the other day 
for $42.00. I shall surely 
take care that all my 
friends see the New Com- 
panion and shall recom- 
mend it to them. One 
lady in this place has 
had a New Companion 
in use for three years. 
During this time it has 
done the sewing for a family of eight without one bit of trouble, not even a 
broken needle. I thought that was recommendation enough, so sent my 
order to you.—C. L. WEBB, Oceanville, Maine. 


You can refer to me if you like. I have a New Companion na 
Machine, and after having used a $90.00 —— and a $40.00 ——, I can say I 
like the New Companion best.—Mrs. O. W. REID, Eatonton, Georgia. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We offer Three Styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


STYLE 1. 5 Drawers. ‘ - $19.00. 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, 7 Drawers 21.75. 
STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet. . 24.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine de- 
sired, freight paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. In 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight 
office west of these four states, we will deliver each style 
Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ASTHM frontier Asthma Go. Dept. ¥ Dept. V, Butfalo, N.Y. 


IVILSERVICE 


tions. Complete Home 8 SU including 
Shorthand, ho he 8 + $5. Cai og free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 





Instructions 


$ se gh for 
hese ay 


FIED 
PBs 


Cured At Home. dress, 





preparing or 





“My First Season’s Experience 
With the Honey-Bee,” 


highly entertaining; and the most 

advanced ideas on prattical bee- 
keeping will be furnished inter- 
ested readers free by writing 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 








“ s 99 
Junior League 
BASEBALL 
Shirt and Pants. 
Gray flannel, full League cut. 

Loose, light, well aaa, ee 
date and low in price. Just 
the thing for school and class 








teams. ps a fa better and 
feel be unior 
League” Suit. years. 


Ask Your auaien 


Sent (shirt and pants) post- 
paid for 95c. if he hasn’t them. 


Byte color wanted age. and 
—_ of last suit of suit of clothes. 











a Fred’k Hi. Spraj Sprague Co., 
Orange, Mass. 


SAVE YOUR TEET 


and comfort during your entire 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


oothPowder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
Prevents decay, makes the teeth white, 


3 Ouace Metal Bottle 25c_ 8 Quace Metal Bottle 50c 












for use in is 


= pesuty, th 









” SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 
Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 

















TURN-OVER TIME 
WHEN NATURE HINTS ABOUT THE FOOD. 


When there’s no relish to any food and all that 
one eats doesn’t seem to do any good then is the 
time to make a turn-over in the diet, for that’s 
nature’s way of dropping a hint that the food isn’t 
the kind required. 

“For a number of years I followed railroad 
work, much of it being office work of a trying 
nature. Meal-times were our busiest, and eating 
too much and too quickly of food such as is com- 
monly served in hotels and restaurants, these 
together with the sedentary habits were not long 
in giving me dyspepsia and stomach trouble which 
reduced my weight from 205 to 160 pounds. 

“There was little relish in any food and none of 
it seemed to do me any good. It seemed the more 
I ate the poorer I got and was always hungry 
before another meal, no matter how much I had 
eaten. 

“Then I commenced a fair trial of Grape-Nuts 
and was surprised how a small saucer of it would 
carry me along strong and with satisfied appetite, 
until the next meal with no sensations of hunger, 
weakness or distress, as before. 

“I have been following this diet now for several 
months and my improvement has been so great 
all the others in my family have taken up the use 
of Grape-Nuts with complete satisfaction and 
much improvement in health and brain power. 

“American people undoubtedly eat hurriedly, 
have lots of worry, thus hindering digestion, and 
therefore need a food that is predigested and 
concentrated in nourishment.’”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 





FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 


GENERAL SALES ACENTS 


me E_ MANUFACTURING. Co. 


PA 


@EW YORK - 12 Waenew 


poston INCE. RI. « se 
WASHINGTON 


PROVIDE! 

5 AVE. PILADELPHIA, PA. - 909 ARCH ST. 
ae eee SAN FRANCISCO, CAL- 451 MISSION, 
receipt of three dollars 
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urbines for Great Ships.—Two large 

and swift transatlantic steamships, to be 
built for the Cunard line, are to be propelled 
by steam-turbines. This fact is of great inter- 
est for ship-builders and engineers, because the 
turbines required will be far larger than any 
now in use. The largest turbines at present 
in marine use are those of the steamship Queen, 
which plies between Dover and Calais. A 
new French type of steam-turbine, recently 
applied for the propulsion of a first - class 
torpedo-boat, gives a speed of more than 26 
knots. 6 


Ela Light of Crystals.—All diamonds do 
not shine in the dark after exposure to 
sunlight or electric light, but some do to a 
remarkable degree. A diamond rubbed with a 
woolen cloth, or against a hard surface, will 
sometimes shine brilliantly. The emission of 
light is a property belonging to many, if not 
all, kinds of crystals. A Variety of white 
marble found at Hastings-on-Hudson gives out 
a flame-colored glow when pounded, and bright 
flashes when scratched with steel. In northern 
New York is found a kind of stone, known 
locally as ‘‘hell-fire rock,’’? which exhibits 
bright sulphur-colored streaks when scratched 
in the dark. Pieces of rose quartz rubbed 
together exhibit brilliant flashes, sometimes 
bright enough to illuminate the hands of the 
person holding them. Smoked quartz and other 
varieties sometimes show a similar phenomenon. 
a 

A tg prevent Train Derailments a German 

railroad official, Herr Gehricke, has in- 
vented an adjustable rail, to be attached to the 


trucks of cars parallel with the axles, and 
carried about an inch above the track rails. If 


the wheels jump the track the cross rails just 
described will immediately rest upon the track 
rails and prevent the wheels from touching the 
ground, and the car will slide along, borne by 
the cross rails. To diminish the jar the cross 
rails are supplied with springs, and projections 
beneath them are calculated to prevent the 
derailed car from swinging aside from the 
track. . 


& 


x Island of Birds.—Laysan Island, which 
lies in the North Pacific Ocean, about 800 
miles northwest of Honolulu, is described as 
one of the most remarkable ‘‘bird islands’’ in 
the world. Naturalists have rarely visited it. 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, who examined the island 





during the voyage of the United States Fish 
Commission steamer Albatross in 1902, found 
it to be the home of countless thousands of sea- 
birds, including albatrosses, terns, gannets, 
frigate-birds, shearwaters and petrels. Its lone 
situation is no doubt one of the reasons: why it 
is preferred as a home by these wild creatures, 
who fly before the approach of man when once 
they have learned his destructive propensities. 
merican Ostriches.—The success of the 
ostrich-farms in California has recently 
led to the establishment of a similar farm in 
Arizona and another in Florida. It is said 
that the feathers of these American-raised birds 
are actually of better quality and command 
higher prices than those of, South African 
ostriches. The birds on the farms are larger 
than those seen in travelling menageries, their 
weight running from 200 to 450 pounds, and 
their full height, with head upraised, from six 
to eight feet. A blow from an ostrich’s foot 
is dangerous, but it may be avoided by stooping 
low, as the birds cannot deliver an effective kick 
under a height of three feet. For this reason 
they are easily driven by dogs. In Florida a 
team of ostriches, broken to harness, is said to 
have paced a mile in 2.30. 
& 
apanese Swords.—Unlike the famous 
blades of Toledo and Damascus, Japanese 
swords are not flexible or elastic. They are 
unequaled for strength and hardness, and hold 
a very keen edge. Japanese steel is said to 
excel even Swedish steel in purity. The manu- 
facture of the swords is a very elaborate process. 
Some ceremonials and superstitious practices 
are intermixed with the scientific operations. 
The sword-hardener is regarded as the most 
important personage connected with the manu- 
facture. It is his name that is inscribed on 
the hilt, and his reputation that enhances the 
value of a sword. Those who shape the blade, 
sharpen and adorn it are of minor importance. 





YOUNG MEN OF ABILITY “triv.cr:i* 
Can Secure Profitable Employment With Us. 


We give agency rights for the sale of high grade type- 

writer ribbons and carbon papers. There is no com- 

petition and a good income can be made by a hustler. 
Write to-day for our proposition in detail. 


Rochester Carbon Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


‘Electric Lustre Starch. 


ouly starch which should ever be used 
| for fir 
keep it, 


Electric Lustre Starch Co, Sccton’ Mass: 
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BLUE PACKACE to CENTS. 
Best for all kinds of starching. The 
1e fabrics. If your proces coos not 

write us for FREE SAMPLE. 
26 Central St. 


















U. Ss. A. Niekel-plid 


LIQUID PISTOL Wa On 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. 
recharges ~~ sulling the trigger. 
any liquid, No cartridges required. 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 
Parker, Gtences & Sutton, 228 South St., 


Trilby 


is the Cinderella of this cen- 
tury of the shapely, well- 
dressed foot. Large or small, 
a lady’s foot should be neatly 
encased and dressed. So 


TRILBY SHOE POLISH 


is a chief requisite for her 
toilet. 8 two- cent 
stamps tes ay postage and 
receive, with a 10-cent bottle 
of this world-famous Polish, 


the Story of Trilby, 


a handsome book, richly il- 
lustrated with colors and 
photo - vignettes, telling the 
and story vit tt English, 
and giving full information 
about ALL the Trilby Shoe 
Dressings. Address Dept. F, 


COLUMBIA SHOE DRESSING CO., Bath, Me. 


Fires and 
Loads from 
Over 10 shots in 
50c. 
New York, U. 8. A. 




















Mothers! Your 
Babies Are Safe 


In our accident-proof cribs. 
They have high sliding sides, 
closely spaced spindles, high 
) grade woven wire springs, 
and are handsomely finished 
= — enamel 7 ea 
— ittle ones cannot fall out 
Poster's “Ideal” No. 40. cjimb over, stick their heads 
through or harm themselves in any way. Safety for 
the child, no worry for you. Your dealer kee eepi ;if 
not, . Our illustrated booklet, “A Mother’s 
Invention,” mailed free. It’s interesting. 








All Our This 
Goods Bear Trade-Mark. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 34 Broad St., UTICA, N. Y. 

1424 N. 16th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mfrs. of Foster’s Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses 
and the “Ideal” line of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 














Every 
Home 


Should have a 
supply of 


Stewart’s Nickel Plated 
DRESS PINS. 


They are made of the best nickel and are of 
the finest workmanship. After you once use 
them, you will use noother. All purchasers are 
convinced they are the best pins made. Inorder 
to put them and our Solid Ball-headed Pin 
in every home, we will send sample card of one 
dozen each of three sizes of Duplex Dress Pins 
and one dozen Solid Ball-headed Pins, Gold 
Plated, all for 15 cents by mail post-paid. These 
would cost double the money in any store, 
Only one sample to the same address. 

CONSOLIDATED GASEEE 1 PIN COMPANY, 
24 Farrand Street, . Bloomfield, N. J. 











FISHING 
HUNTING 


Colorado possesses some of the 
finest fishing and hunting grounds 
on earth, the dense forests being 
the natural coverts for elk, deer, 
and other game. Its myriads of 
streams teem with mountain 
trout; its lakes,while full of attrac- 
tions for the angler, are also the 
haunt of millions of geese, ducks 
and other wild fowls. 


The Fast Trains to 


COLORADO 


are via 


UNION PACIFIC 


LOW RATES 
Be sure your tickets read over this line. 





ony of “The Rockies, Great Salt Lake 
ont B73 owstone,” sent free on application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
UNION PACIFIC 
OMAHA, NEB. 



































How to Paint 


And Have It Look Better, Wear Longer 
and Cost Less Than the Best 
White Lead Paint. 





Carrara Makes Your House Look Just Like 
New 

The cost of painting is a heavy burden. Cheap 
paints soon fade, peel or scale off, and white lead 
and oil costs so much and has to be replaced so 
often that it is a constant expense to keep the 
bright, clean appearance so desirable in the cozy 
cottage home or the elegant mansion. 

There is but one CARRARA. Itis made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, 137 Carrara Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Any one having anything to paint 
should send for fifty free sample colors and our 
handsome, illustrated booklet, showing 
buildings reproduced in all the colors just as they 
are painted with this great paint. Distributing 
depots in all principal cities. Write to-day, tell- 
ing us what you have to paint, and we will show 
you how to beautify your property and save half 
your paint bills in the future. 


Ten Days Free Trial 


allowed on all our bicycles. We SHIP 
VAL without a cent 
deposit; any wheel not satisfactory 
cones at cane expense. 
Highest grade 
1904 Models °° 75 to 97 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorne Punc- 
— roof Tires and best equipment. 
oon & 1903 Mod- 








All makes & Models 
good as new 
Great Factory Clearing Sale at 


OIDER A Cost. 

AGENTS WANTED 
in each town to take orders from 
sample wheel furnished Dy us. Our 
agents make big profits. Write at once for 
catalogues and our § ocial Offer 

AUTOMOBILE 
chines, Sundries, etc., hay usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO ., Dept. 50 B, Chicago. 
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Cold Meat Fork. | 


The latest and smartest pat- 
tern out. Looks like sterling 
and wears better. Our /ud/ 
name on every piece. 


Price $1.00. 


If not at dealers we will send direct, § 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Catalogue No. 4 for the asking. 
SIMEON L.& GEO. H. ROGERS 
COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Hopkins é Allen 
Vacation Outfit 





Outfit No. 23. Our 922 "*Popular Junior" 
Lever Action Rifle. Waterproof leather- 
bound canvas case with pockets for 
cleaning rod and cartridges. Jointed 
brass cleaning rod with cocobolo handle 
and two boxes of cartridges complete 
as illustrated above. Prepaid to any 
express office in the U. S. on receipt of 


Price, $6.50. 


Send for Catalogue No. 40 of Rifles, 
Shotguns and Revolvers. 


The The Hopkins é Allen Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. 


Brain Energy ! 


HORSFORDS 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


A boonto businessand 
Professional Men 
restoring the worn 
and tired brain to its 
normal condition 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Sukeo riptions may begin at any time during 
the ar. 


Money 








fo Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
direc tly, to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk, 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be chanved. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
o 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











PARATYPHOID FEVER. 
his is a new disease, or rather a newly 
discovered disease, which has been con- 
siderably discussed of late 
in the medical world. It 
is an interesting affec- 
tion, and its discovery has 
served to clear up many 
puzzling points in relation 
Originally typhus and typhoid 





to typhoid fever. 
fevers were thought to be identical, but early in 
the last century close observers detected certain 
- differences in the symptoms which served to mark 
two groups of cases, and soon they found that 
they really had to do with two distinct diseases— 


typhus and typhoid fevers. Now, nearly one hun- 
dred years later, they find that there are two 
typhoid fevers, but the distinction in this case lies 
less in differences in the symptoms than in the 
fact that the microbes associated with the two 
diseases differ. 

The newly differentiated disease is called para- 
typhoid fever, and the germ associated with it 
the paratyphoid bacillus. Although typhoid fever 
occurs as a rule but once in the same person, one 
attack conferring an immunity which lasts for the 
rest of life, there have seemed to be so many ex- 
ceptions that some authorities have even doubted 
the existence of any rule, and have asserted that 
second attacks of the disease are common. But 
these exceptions are easily explained now, for it 
is likely that an attack of typhoid fever will not 
protect against .a subsequent exposure to para- 
typhoid infection, and vice versa. 

The symptoms differ but little from those of 
typhoid fever, and often it is possible to make an 
absolute diagnosis only by means of a blood test. 
The malady begins with the usual loss of appetite, 
headache and muscle-ache, and out-of-sorts feel- 
ings common to all beginning fevers. The fever 
comes and goes, being higher in the evening, but is 
not so regular in its up-and~lown movements as in 
true typhoid. The tongue is coated, some gur- 
gling is heard in the bowels when pressure is 
made in the right groin, and there is almost always 
some diarrhcea. The spleen is enlarged, and there 
is often an eruption like that of typhoid fever. 
There may be sore throat at the start, and a cough 
is common. 

The disease lasts about three weeks, and there 
‘may be relapses, as in true typhoid. It is appar- 
ently less dangerous than typhoid, the mortality 
being only between three and four per cent. in- 
stead of between fifteen and twenty. The treat- 
ment is practically the same in both disorders, 
consisting chiefly in good nursing and in combat- 
ing possible complications. 


EXPORTED EVERYWHERE. 


per Speck von Sternburg, the German ambas- 
sador, told a Washington audience recently 
of a conversation which he once had with a native 
Samoan. He asked the Pacific islander if his tribe 
had any recorded history. “No,” was the reply, 

“because our ancestors couldn’t write; neverthe- 
less we have a full account of our past, which we 
value highly.” 

Straightway the Samoan brought out from a 
chest a carefully cherished copy of an American 
magazine, which contained an article describing 
his people. “This,” said he, “is the only history 
we have.” 

“But is it complete ?” the German asked. 

“Oh, yes!’? was the enthusiastic answer. “It 
tells much that our own people had entirely for- 
gotten!” 

This playful anecdote was cited as showing 
something of the stretch of influence of American 
periodical literature. It is doubtful if any other 
American export of to-day reaches the distant 
corners of the earth in better condition or gives 
more real comfort than the American standard 
weekly and monthly publications. They have 
subscribers wherever the English language is 
spoken. In surprisingly remote places magazine 
clubs have been formed. The daily newspapers, 
because of their bulkiness, foreign postage, and 
the fact that they would come in batches, are not 
so generally taken as publications which are issued 
less frequently. 

Articles of food which are served fresh at home 
reach Americans in China in cans; various kinds 
of merchandise do not stand a long journey well. 
But the product of the printing-press, when its 
wrapper is broken, seems perfectly fresh and 
crisp on the equator or in the land of the midnight 
sun. 

This is the one home thing which our own people 
living at isolated stations insist most on having. 
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| The familiarity which they in consequence exhibit 
| with the events of the world is a constant sur- 
prise to the casual traveller who chances upon 
them. “Young Englishmerin Singapore are more 
familiar with the work of the younger American 
writers than I am,” was the comment of an Ameri- 
can who recently visited that city. 

It is no wonder that the Samoan learned his 
history via the United States. 
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RATS AND MUSTARD PLASTERS. 


don’t know that I am entitled to a prize in a 

useful hint competition,” says a woman in the 
Washington Post, “but I have certainly found out 
something worth knowing.” She added that she 
boards in a house which is fairly overrun with 
rats, and that nothing seems to disturb them. 


I didn’t mind them very much until I found that 
they had gnawed a hole in one corner of my room, 
she explained. One night they fairly rioted, and 
I felt that I must do something, as I didn’t want 
to move. 

I got out of bed, and looked for something to 
stop that rat-hole with. The only thing I could 
find was three mustard plasters of the kind which 
are prepared on linen. I applied them to the rat- 
hole, and tacked them securely in place. 

The rats have caroused in the walls since then, 
as usual, but there has been no sign of their 
mawing on those mustard plasters. I think 1 
Fave made a discovery, and I expect that mustard 
plasters will soon be sold under the label: 

“To relieve pain and congestion, and to restrain 
rats 
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EXTERNAL DEVELOPMENT. 


M': Herlihy’s friends had said so much in praise 
of his rare qualities of intellect since his 
acquisition of “a bit of money” from his aunt 
in Ireland, that he at last decided to consult a 
phrenologist. He found one whose price seemed 
comparatively reasonable, and decidedly against 
Mrs. Herlihy’s wishes, visited him in company 
with a friend. 

“T never saw such contradictory developments 
in all my experience,’ ’ said the rot Mr. Her after 
a few moments’ examination of Mr. Herlihy’s 
head. ‘Were your parents eccentric?” 

Mr. Herlihy began to smile with the foolish 
expression of one who suspects a compliment, but 
before he could speak his friend answered for 
him. 

“He’ Il not have much rimimbrance 0’ his 
ents,” said he, “but Maggie Herlihy, his wife, s 
eccintric. You don’t need to be payin’ any attin. 
tion at all, at all to thim largest boomps.” 


a 
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A LOCAL ENTERTAINMENT. 


newcomer from the metropolis, feeling sure 

that the people of the little mountain settle- 
ment in the Cumberlands would be interested to 
know in advance the date of a certain event, asked 
permission to place the following clipping from his 
daily paper in the window of the little post-office : 
“A total lunar eclipse will take place to-morrow 
between eight and nine P. M.” 

Not long after ~—_ was a knock at the door of 
his cottage near by. half-grown girl stood 
there, industriously twisting the corner of her 
ragged apron. 

*lease, sir,” she began, hurriedly, “mother 
wants to know if it’s to be in the chapel or the 
schoolhouse. And may I be doorkeeper? I kep’ 
it for the waxworks last year, and there didn’t a 
soul get past me ’thout puttin’ in!’ 
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SORRY HE SPOKE. 


M: Wilkins, wandering aimlessly down the 
street, met his old friend Peatly, says the 
Chicago Tribune. “Hello, Peatly!” he called, 
cheerily. ‘“‘Where have you been this long time?” 
“Well. £ on a jury,” said Peatly. 
can sympathize with you,” said Mr. 
“It must have been a good deal of a 
Isn’t it curious, by the way, that they 
nowa- 


bore. 
always seem to want ignoramuses on & jury 
days? They never take anybody that—that, of 
course, I mean as a general thing—for they do 
once in a while get a man of intelligence—I’m not 
speaking of you, of course—I don’t know whether 
you get — what I am driving at or not, but— 
nut—the fact Is, I—that’s a might fine stick- -pin 
you’re wearing, ‘old man. Where’ you get it? 


® © 
NEEDED ALL THE WATER. 


n a little bayou so near the beach that the low 

tide rose and fell on the overgrown banks, a 
“flat-bottom,” paddled by an old darky, was 
shelved on a mud bank. The mud was too deep 
for him to get out and push, and his manceuvers 
with the paddle were proving less and less 
effectual. ’ 


In his qpanperetion he saw a woman stooping 
down at the landing some yards above to fill her 
pail from the stream. 

“Get out o’ dat!” he called out, angrily. “Ef y 
takes a drop outen dis yere bayou tit I gits afloat 
om, 13 ig i mek ye pay fer it ef I hev ter wade asho’ 
er do it 
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A HEARTY FAREWELL. 


he old friends had enjoyed their three days 
together, in spite of the fact that tact was not 
a conspicuous quality of either of them. 


“You have quite a pretty place here, John,” said 
the guest, as he took a final look about him on the 
ns of his departure. “Quite a pretty place, 
though it looks a bit bare as yet.” 

“Oh, that’s because the trees are so 
the host, comfortably. ‘I hope they’ “have grown 
to a good size before you come again. Then you’ll 
see how much improved the place will be,” and 
they shook hands with mutual affection and’ good- 
Ww 


oung,” said 
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HE KNEW THE GENUS. 


uring a lesson on the animal kingdom, says the 
Illustrated London News, the teacher asked 
if any one could give an example of an animal of 
the order of edentata, that is, one which is without 
teeth. 
“T ean!” eried Reginald, his face beaming with 
the ee of assured knowledge. 
“ll, what is it?’’ said the teacher. 
“Grandpat” he shouted. 











Lessons in Home-Making may now be taken 
by mail under eminent teachers. One half tuition for 
the summer. For details write American School of 


H hold E ics, Chicago, Ill. (Adv. 
and ASEEES caved te stay CURED. Book ¥ 


HAY HAY FEVER 3 Free. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. 
KINED, + 2-~ CAMP 


Harrison, r° July 1 pay | 31. 
Tennis, Boating, 


Ide: matin r Boys. 
Ft ¢ oy mes at near-by 


An al 

Fishing, and seen CAmD, 3 ne 80 Fa 

towns. Conchita ot to White M lius. Booklet Free. 
, 59 Linc cin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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You Can Save 25% 
By Ordering Now. 


EVERY GARMENT MADE TO ORDER. 
Write at once for Samples and Catalogue (free). 






















will make any garment 
illustrated in our Catalogue, 
from any of our ee 
materials, at one-fourth re- 
duction from. Catalogue 
prices. We wish to close out 
all our Summer materials in 
order to make room for our 


arrive ina few weeks. 


Prices also reduced on Jackets, 
oe Suits, Rain Coats, etc. | 


We Prepa: ress Charges to An’ 
Pert of the United States. v| 


By a method exclusively | 
to order from measure- 


ments sent us by mail, and 
guarantee to t you. 


If you are not satisfied you may return the garment | 
promptly and we will refund your money. 


300 materials and 120 styles from which to select. 


You make a careful and satisfactory selection in your | 





{OR a short time only we | 


Fall stock, which will begin to | 


$10.00 Suits now $7. 50 | 


| 


| 


20.00 “ * 15,00) 
30.00 “ * 22.50 
40.00 “ * 30.00 
$ 5.00Skirtsnow $3.75 
8.00 “« « 6.00 | 
12.00 “« « 9.00 | 
20.00 “ * 15,00 





our own we make garments | 


own home, at your leisure and with the assistance of | 


your friends. We 
annoyance. Do you have to shop for materials and 
trimmings. and search for a dressmaker? ur exclu- 
sive system relieves you of all such troublesome details. 


—— FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 

e have a handsome line of Etamines, Voiles, Mo- 

me 4 Brilliantines, m, -y weight Broadcloths pad 
other fabrics suitable for Summer wear, as well a 

airmer material for travelling costumes and walking 

i We also have a fine line of Zibelines, Cheviots 
and AT. mixtures suitable for early Fall wear. 





A lady who recentl: a garment from us 

“The suit ordered rom om you ie gecietasteey in every 
way. The jacket fits as if molded to the psure an 

the material and work are all that could be desired. 

It is sucha relief to escape the tiresome fittings at a 

} 7 ea s. Lexpect to send you other orders in 
uture 


Write to-day for samples of materials and Catalogue No. 48 
— sent FREE by return mail to any part of the United 
States. Kindly mention the colors you desire, as this 
will enable us to send samples of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Branches or Agents. 











e you time, money and | 

















OMETHING is lacking in the 

family where care of the teeth 
and mouth does not begin with the 
oldest and extend to the youngest 
member. Delicious, liquid 


Rusifoam 
is especially the family dentifrice be- 
cause the oldest appreciate its work 
and the youngest enjoy its use until 
they, too, can realize its value to their 
appearance and health. 


RRunifoam 


is more than a dentifrice —it is a 
health-maker, destroying and pre- 
venting bacteria in their hiding-places 
about the teeth and gums, where 
disease may lurk. 


Runifoanm 


is not a luxury, but a necessity. It 
makes pleasant one of the duties of 
life. Those who use it look bet- 
ter, feel better and are in 
better health. 


Sold everywhere at 
25 cents. 









For Free Sample Bottle 
Address, 

E. W. Hoyt & Company, 

Lowell, Mass. 
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Mile NINITENES 


‘THE delights of Summer, afield or afloat, are trying to the deli- 
cate skin, and the soothing power of MENNEN’S Borated 
Talcum TOILET POWDER makes perfect the benefits to mind 
and body. Be sure you get MENNEN’S. Face on every box. 
Sold for 25c. Everywhere. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


Sample Free. 
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BY J. MERVIN HULL. 


most interesting and suggestive event 

took place a few weeks ago at the little 

schoolhouse of Plymouth Five Corners, 
Vermont, when the mail-carrier arrived there 
on his first trip over the rural free delivery 
route. 

To understand what took place it is neces- 
sary to have some idea of the loneliness and 
isolation of the region, made more apparent 
because the population there was much greater 
a generation ago than it is now. On the whole 
route of twenty-four miles there are only one 
hundred and seven houses. The rough and 







THE CARRIER WAS 
PRESENTED WITH A 
BANNER 


narrow roads wind among the mountains and 
through the deep woods, with here and there a 
solitary farm. 

Nevertheless, when the carrier reached Five 
Corners he was received with a real ovation. 
Fifty people had assembled at the schoolhouse 
to welcome him. He was greeted with cheers, 
explosions of gunpowder and the blowing of 
whistles. The schoolroom was decorated with 
the national colors, and the carrier was pre- 
sented with a banner containing the letters 
“R. F. D.’’ encireled by stars. 

An interesting program had been arranged 
by the people? There was excellent music, 
and speeches were made by several patrons of 
the route, and the greatest enthusiasm was 
manifested. 

The people said that it would mean better 
things for themselves and their children in 
being able to keep in touch with the outside 
.world. Many of them are from two to six 
miles from the post-office. Formerly, if they 
wished to mail a letter it was necessary to 
drive several miles to the office, and in some 
instances they have been for two or three 
weeks unable to get their mail. 

When the formal exercises were over, refresh- 
ments of ice-cream and cake were served to all 
present, and that meant a great deal more than 
such an item elsewhere. Probably the people 
of that section had not met together in such a 
social gathering for a long time, and it was the 
beginning of new and more friendly relations. 

Plans were made also to make the roads 
better, and a great effort will be made to keep 
them open during the coming winter. The 
people promised to assist the carrier in every 
way possible, and listened earnestly while he 
explained some of the features of the service. 

It may be that this route, and others similar 
to it, will not pay in financial returns, but they 
will repay their cost a thousand times over in 
loyalty, culture, social progress and good citi- 
zenship. 
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RUSSIA’S POLICY. 


he skill with which Russia obtains the con- 

fidence and aid of the half-civilized peoples 
of Asia has long been the envy of other 
European nations. The New York Evening 
Post tells of an experience of Archibald 
Forbes, the famous war correspondent, which 
throws light on the subject. 

Mr. Forbes was with the Russian forces 
before Plevna, when his attention was attracted 
by a huge, burly, good-natured officer, who 
displayed great fondness for barbaric splendor 
in uniform, and whose features were distinctly 
Oriental in type. 

“Who is that officer?’ Mr. Forbes asked of 
a Russian friend. 
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**Major-General Genghis Khan,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘I supposed everybody knew him.’’ 

‘*Any relation to the famous conqueror of 
the same name who did so much damage in 
the thirteenth century?’’ asked Mr. Forbes, 
laughingly, expecting a negative reply. 

‘*He certainly is,’’ said the Russian. ‘‘He 
is the principal male descendant in the direct 
line, and that is why he is to-day a major- 
general in the Russian army, attached to the 
Tsar’s personal staff. It is not a matter of 
sentiment, but is in pursuance with our settled 
policy, to give high places to the representatives 
of great Asiatic families. We want to show 
our Asiatic subjects that even though it may 
have been necessary to crush their nationality, 
a fuller and freer life is offered to them in the 
Russian empire.”’ 

Many other illustrious examples of this Rus- 
sian policy can be given. General Alikhanoff, 
who added Merv to the Tsar’s dominions and 
was made first governor of that province, was 
a Daghestani, born at Baku. His name was 
Ali, to which he added Khan as a sign that he 
came of noble family. Later he Russianized it 
by making it into one word and adding ‘‘off.’’ 
Like many of the Tsar’s Asi- 
atic officers, he distinguished 
himself for bravery many times. 

He illustrated in his career 
also another Russian policy— 
that of reducing officers to the 
ranks as punishment, and allow- 
ing them to work their way up 
again by display of courage. 
Alikhanoff’s greatest exploit 
was penetrating Merv entirely 
alone and persuading the inhab- 
itants to accept Russian rule. 

General Lazareff, famous in 
the Russo-Turkish War, was 
also an Asiatic, and so was 
General Tergoukasoff, who be- 
came commander of all Russian 
forces in Central Asia. 

Tergoukasoff was noted as a 
leader of ‘‘forlorn hopes,’’ and 
won when he was quite young 
the St. George’s cross, the Rus- 
sian equivalent of the British 
Victoria cross. Like most Asi- 
atics, he was a fatalist and 
absolutely fearless of death. 
General Obrubcheff, who signed 
the secret military convention 
with France which consum- 
mated the Franco-Russian alli- 
ance, was an Asiatic. 

General Chicagoff, in command at V ladivos- 
tok, is a Cossack. Platow, who inflicted 
several defeats on Napoleon, was another. 
General Grodekoff, who commanded the trans- 
Baikal armies before Alexieff became viceroy, 
has Asiatic blood in his veins. 

Great honor is shown by Russia to the feuda- 
tory princes in Asia. The Ameer of Bokhara 
is allowed to maintain a private army of eleven 
thousand men, and the Khan of Khiva is also 
allowed to keep up an army. These rulers are 
received as brothers by the Tsar when they visit 
St. Petersburg. 

& © 
THE CONGO PROBLEM. 


hen, in the spring of 1884, the United 

States Senate passed a resolution recog- 
nizing the star of the International Congo Asso- 
ciation as the flag of a friendly state it prepared 
the way for complications which may require 
the government to interfere in Central African 
affairs. Mr. Casement, British consul at Leo- 
poldville, in the Congo, has presented to his 
government a report charging the Congo govern- 
ment with shocking atrocities in its ‘dealing 
with the natives, and these have also been 
called to President Roosevelt’s attention. As 
recognition by the Senate was the fundamental 
step in the establishment of the ‘‘Free State,’’ 
the United States is regarded as in some way 
responsible for what goes on there. 

The present ‘‘ Independent State of the 
Congo’ is not really a ‘ ‘free state’ at all, but an 
absolute monarchy controlled by Leopold, King 
of Belgium, under the title of “‘sovereign.’’ 
Leopold was attracted to Africa by Sir Henry 
M. Stanley’s reports, and with that great dis- 
coverer organized the International Association 
of the Congo. This association disclaimed 
any intention of making money or setting 
up a government of its own, declaring its aim 
to be to civilize and convert the natives and 
assist them in establishing independent native 
states. 

In 1884 the association, which had been handi- 
capped by the lack of governmental authority, 
secured recognition as a state through the aid 
of General Sanford, our minister to Belgium. 
This was a lever used to force European recog- 
nition, and that same year the Berlin conference 
established the bounds of the Congo State to 
embrace a million square miles. 

Within another year Leopold cast aside the 
idea of an independent native state, and an- 
nounced himself as sovereign of the Congo. 
He then began a course of commercial exploi- 
tation which has led to continual and growing 
protest. Although he had guaranteed and the 
Berlin conference had provided that Free State 
trade should forever be free to all nations, 
Leopold closed it to all but certain favored 








Belgian trading companies of which he was a 
large stockholder. 

He then set aside large tracts of land as 
‘‘crown domain,’’ on which no one could trade 
without a license from him. The natives were 
required to bring in a certain amount of rubber 
for each able-bodied man, and to sell it to 
Leopold’s companies at the price he set. 
Natives selling to illicit traders were shot, it is 
openly asserted, and the traders themselves 
were similarly disposed of if caught. The 
natives were, in fact, enslaved. 

To enforce the law of trade an army was 
organized, which is said by travellers to consist 
in part of cannibals. Many instances are cited 
in which these troops have eaten children 
taken as hostages for rubber from native villages. 
In case any village was short of rubber, it has 
been the custom—this not only is in Mr. Case- 
ment’s report, but has been openly told on the 
floor of the Belgian Chamber of Deputies—to 
cut off as many right hands from village men, 
women or children as there are pounds lacking. 
As a result, maimed victims are to be found 
everywhere in the Congo State. 

Impossible as it seems, the atrocities charged 
against Leopold’s soldiers go even further than 
this. Villages have been burned, hundreds of 
natives wantonly slaughtered, and the people 
of the formerly peaceful region sent fleeing to 
neighboring colonies. 

So insistent has become the demand for inter- 
ference that Leopold has declared his intention 
of explaining the whole affair and denying the 
reports; but the stories of maiming are sup- 
ported by hundreds of photographs of the poor 
victims which it will be hard to explain away. 
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‘BOARDING ROUND.” 


he following paragraphs from what purports 

to be a schoolmaster’s diary written early 
in the last century give a spirited account of a 
week’s experience of ‘‘boarding round.”’ Mr. 
Johnson includes it in his account of “‘Old- 
Time Schools and School-Books.’’ 


Monday. Went to board at Mr. B.’s; hada 
baked gander for dinner ; suppose from its size, 
the thickness of the skin and other venerable 

, it must have been one of the early 
lers of Vermont; made a slight impression 
on the patriarch’s breast. Supper, cold gander 


and potatoes. 

‘Tuesday. Cold gander for breakfast, swamp 
tea and nut cake, the latter some consolation. 
Dinner, the legs, etc., of the gander, done up 
warm, one nearly despatched. Supper, the other 

ete., cold. 

edns. Cold gander for breakfast; com- 
= of sickness, and could eat nothing. 
Jinner, wings, etc., of the gander warmed 
up; did my best to destroy them, for fear they 
should be left for supper; did not succeed ; 
dreaded supper all the afternoon. Supper, hot 
Johnny e; felt greatly revived ; thought I 
had got clear of the gander; and went to bed 
for a good night’s rest ; disappointed ; very cool 
night and could not keep warm; got up and 
stopped the broken window with my coat and 
vest. 


v 

Thursday. Cold gander again; much dis- 

to see the gander not half gone; went 

visiting for dinner and supper; slept abroad 
and had pleasant dreams. 

Friday. Breakfast abroad. Dinner at Mr. 
B.’s; cold gander and potatoes, the latter very 
good; ate them and went to school quite con- 
tented. Supper, had the headache and could 
not eat. 

Saturday. Cold gander and hot Indian 
Johnny -cake; did very well. Didn’t keep 
school this afternoon ; weighed and found I hac 
lost six pounds the last week ; grew alarmed ; had 
a talk with Mr. B. and concluded I had boarded 
out his share. 
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PUSS IN THE CORNER. 

A Memphis doctor has a cat of which many 

wonderful things have been related, but 
the latest story seems to require almost too 
much effort of the believing faculty. The cat, 
says the Memphis Scimitar, shares with the 
doctor a great fondness for a certain leather 
easy chair. 


One night, when the doctor came in from a| 


call, he found pussy curled up in this favorite 
place. He firmly but gently pushed her out, 
and sat down himself. 

Pussy looked at him Poene , for several 
moments. Then, as if determined on a plan, 
she walked to the door and loudly miaued, at 
the same time scratching the door. The doctor 
got up to open and let her out, when pussy, 
with a quick spring, landed in the coveted chair 


again. 
The doctor was not to be so easily fooled. 
He put the cat on the floor and settled down in 
the chair. Again pussy went to the door, and 
again the doetor rose, only to see the cat repeat 
the manceuver. When, however, the cat tried 
a third time to lure him from repose, the 
physician steeled his heart, and taking pussy 
firmly by the scruff of the neck, he deposited 
her on the outside of the door, and left her to 
console herself by remembering how many times 
she had outwitted a human being. 
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PURSUING THE ANALOGY. 


 emenesache wisdom, agreeably enlivened by 
the unconscious humor of childhood, charac- 
terizes a saying which the Chicago Record- 
Herald prints. One day a mother was talking 
to her little children about going to bed early. 

‘*Ted,’’ she said, earnestly, ‘‘you and Ethel 
ought to go to bed with the sun. The chickens 
go to bed with the sun.’’ - 

** Yes, I know they do, mama,’’ Ted replied, 
‘*but the old hen—she always goes with ’em.’’ 
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CAMP TALOF {4 > 
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BOYS’ CAMP. Day’s drive from Mt. Washington. 
Ten days’ coaching tour through White Mountai Moun 
tain climbing, canoe trips, camp coach, golf links 
est advantages for tutoring. Catalogue. Address 

W.J.Burke,B.S., Wayne,Pa. F.B. Bogues, A.B., Tarrytown,N.Y. 


“CAMP FOREST” boy 


BOYS. 


Under proper supervision. Fifteen miles from Mt. 
Washington. A thousand acres, over two miles on 
shore of Forest Lake, largest body of water in White 
Mountains. Booklet. Address, 

G. L. CROCKETT, Megr., Whitefield, N. H. 


Boys’ SUMMER CAMP 


“Wildmere ”’ in the Maine Woods. 


The kind of vacation that does good. Ten weeks in the 
Sebago Lake Region. Mountain-climbing, canoeing, 
fishing, all the sports that boys love. Coaching trip 
through the White Mountains. Supervision and com- 
meen mg of college-bred leaders and masters. Special 
tutoring if desired. 5th season begins June 30th. Write 
for booklet. IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph. B., 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J 
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the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
tasLeE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


The husks, the pods and the bones 
that the cook throws away contain 
most of the “vital” salts—the phos- 
phates needed by teeth, bones, brain 
and nerves. Cerebos Salt restores 

the lost phosphates is also 
the daintiest salt for table and 
itchen. 










Never 

Cakes. 
Send for sample, enough for the family, naming your grocer. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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TWO 
BARGAINS. 


limited supply of the two arti- 
cles here offered will necessi- 
tate an early order. 


Silk Party Wrap. 


For the evening party, concert or enter- 
tainment nothing is more suitable tothrow 
over the shoulders than this Wrap. Itis 
made of pure silk, in beautiful shedes of 
light blue, cream white or pink, is very 
soft, and makes an attractive addition to 
any toilet. Size 45 inches square. This 
measurement does not include the fringe, 
which is from 4 inches to 5 inches in length. 














Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and $1.10 extra, 
postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


Lace Collarette. 


One of the most popular accessories of 
a lady’s wardrobe is a Lace Collarette. 
When it is worn with a waist or an out- 
side jacket it gives a touch of elegance 
otherwise unobtainable. The Collarette 
here offered is of ecru lace work. The 
groundwork is a heavy net adorned with 
motifs which are outlined with a cord, thus 
making the lace unusually durable. Width 
of Collarette across shoulders, 20 inches, 





Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription, postage included. 
Former price 90 cents. Present price, until 
our supply is exhausted, 50c., post-paid. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Makes 
Delicious 
Sha ehi4 el) oe 
Shortcake 





Quality Counts.in the Long Run. 


E,ider Down Codfish Cake 


has been on the market ten years. Each year the de- 
mand has increased, last year’s sales being double 
the previous year. Why? Because the Quality is 
always the same—The Best. Ask for Eider Down 
Codfish, and insist all times upon getting it. 


SHUTE & MERCHANT, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Our Products From the Sea Are the Best in the World. 

















= THERES NOTHING 
SO GOOD AS 
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Unexcelled for Laundry purposes, and also 
for washing dishes, pots, pans, windows, etc. 


BUY OF IN EVERY 
Teeeent 2°... 


YOUR GROCER. 
Buy HERSOM’S BEST SOAP. A Fine Borax Soap. Per Package, 5°: 
THOMAS HERSOM & COMPANY, New Bedford, Mass. 


Premiums for Sapone and Best Soap Wrappers. Send for Premium List, Free. 
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EXTRACTS foggy 


N*. TURE is generous and furnishes mankind 
with fruits of many flavors, for mankind 
likes variety. Following Nature’s plan we apply 
he special Baker process to these various 
fruits and provide the world with pure extracts, 
possessing the actual fruit juices with all their 
flavoring properties preserved. ‘They 
cost but a trifle more than 
miserable imitations, and 
being stronger, they are 


cheapest in the end. 
ASK FOR THEM. 
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“| always use 
Sawyer’s because it 
bleaches, gives a beau- 
tiful tint, and restores 
the color to linens, 
laces and goods that 
are worn and faded.” 


The People’s Choice 


for nearly 50 Years. 

































This is the package to get, for making the 
daintiest and most delicious desserts, 
with or without berries or fruits. 





G* it at your 

Grocer’s or send 

us 4 cents in stamps, with 

Grocer’s name, and get a full 

pint sample, free, and the famous 
Minute Cook Book. Address Dept. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 
Mfrs. also of MINUTE Gelatine, MINUTE Jella-Crysta and MINUTE Malta-Coffeena. 





Royal Dutch 


CocoA 


“Delicate, Delicious, Delightful.” 


Double Strength. 


Goes Farthest, so Costs Least. 





Always in Yellow-Wrapped Can. 
Sample sent on application. 


S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Made in 
Amsterdam, Holland 








RANGES & HEATERS 
Ol ecbeletsbac mom ejerstela 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 32 UNION ST. 
=Tek meen. 











